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British politicians know nothing of tle Continent. They do not 
know much more of continental conditions than we do of those of 
Peru or Siam. To our way of thinking they are rather naive in their 
candid self-seeking and again in the easy way in which they give 
their confidence. They believe with difficulty that others have 
bad motives. They are very calm, very easy-going, very optimistic. 


HESE words were written at the very end of the last 
century by the then Foreign Minister of Germany, 
Count von Biilow, afterwards better known as Prince von 
Bilow and Chancellor of Imperial Germany. They were the 
result of a visit paid to England in attendance upon William II 
and of conversations with British politicians, especially with 
Joseph Chamberlain, then at the height of his great authority 
at the Colonial Office. The Boer War had just broken out 
and Berlin had been at pains to advertise its sympathy with 
President Kruger. The pre-war period of Anglo-German 
tension had, in fact, begun. Joseph Chamberlain, neverthe- 
less, spoke to the German visitors about the possibility of an 
Anglo-German alliance in which the United States might join. 
He then made a once famous speech at Leicester in the same 
sense. Count von Bilow bespattered the speech with ridicule 
in his well-drilled Press and dealt with it in the Reichstag with 
an icy lack of sympathy. For his Imperial Master and his 
colleagues he penned the confidential comment upon British 
statesmanship quoted above. “‘ The dangerous Englishmen,” 
he added, “ are people like Chirol and Saunders, who know 
from their own observation the depth and bitterness of the 
German antipathy against England.” He was referring to 
Valentine Chirol, then the Foreign Editor of The Times and 
previously its Berlin correspondent, and to George Saunders, 
Chirol’s successor at Berlin. The compliment was merited. 
Both men knew the rulers of William II’s Germany through 
and through and laboured for years to persuade their 
countrymen of the menace to peace that lurked behind the 
impulses and ambitions of Berlin. 
VoL, CLIv. 25 
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Herr Hitler has made Germany again the dynamic force of 
Europe. His diplomacy is as ambitious as that of his pre- 
_decessors. It is more grandiose in scale, more ruthless in 
method and has so far been more fruitful in results. In 
circumstances of far greater urgency and danger the Prime 
Minister, like his illustrious father forty years ago, hopes to 
reach international appeasement through an understanding 
with Germany. This is written during the fateful week-end 
following his visit to Herr Hitler in Bavaria. The clean-cut 
courage of his initiative has won great and deserved applause. 
There is growing confidence that the immediate danger of 
war may have been conjured away. But equal confidence 
regarding the negotiations which it is hoped will soon be held 
has yet to be engendered. Many, including not a few of those 
who can claim to be the Chirols and Saunders of to-day, fear 
that agreement may be possible only at the price of concessions 
to Germany of a nature to lay up later trouble. Whatever 
happens, the reason for these fears will remain worth examining. 

Since the National Government came into office in 1931 the 
headlines of international history have nearly all had to do 
with the retreat of the law-abiding, peaceful Powers before 
the relentless illegalities of Japan, Germany and Italy. The 
Japanese rape of Manchuria, Germany’s bland assumption of 
the right to rearm after the failure of the Disarmament Con- 
ference, Germany’s reoccupation of the Demilitarised Zone— 
both major infractions of the Treaty of Versailles—the Italians 
in Abyssinia, the Germans and Italians in Spain, the Japanese 
invasion of China proper—what a crescendo of discomfiture 
and frustration does this list imply. It has meant the paralysis 
of the political authority of the League of Nations, the 
collapse of the ideals for which we like to think we stand, 
failure to protect weak nations who trusted us, the destruc- 
tion of our hopes for a tranquil world. It has meant an 
armaments race madder than anything that was conceivable 
a few years ago, taxation on a war level while we are still at 
peace, the semi-strangulation of international trade with 
which our own prosperity is inevitably bound up, recurrent 
war-scares ; and last but not least it has meant that the 
democracies, under the leadership of France and ourselves 
(and of the United States in the Far East), have lost the 


initiative in international affairs where and when that initia- 
tive is most needed. 
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Lest this should seem too pessimistic an accounting, let us 
glance at the three main theatres of diplomacy—Europe 
and the near-by parts of Asia and Africa, the Western 
Hemisphere and the Far East. Only in the Western Hemi- 
sphere does decency obtain. In the other two portions of the 
globe power-politics, which we fought the war to destroy and 
created the League of Nations to replace, is again in the 
ascendant. The gesture of power-politics is to do something 
illegal or ruthlessly selfish, probably both, and then to turn 
round to the world and say: “ Well, if you don’t like what I 
have done, come and stop me (or turn me out).” 

The collapse of law and order in the older parts of the world 
can thus be ascribed to the fact that the aggressors have 
organised their strength and, on occasions, have employed it, 
while the peace-loving Powers have, with one or two minor 
exceptions, done neither the one nor the other. Japan holds 
Manchuria and has invaded China farther south because 
the United States and Great Britain have been unready to 
lead an armed crusade to protect the integrity of China ; 
Germany has driven a coach and four through the Treaty of 
Versailles because the other Powers confined their efforts to 
prevent her to Notes and Resolutions; Signor Mussolini 
bluffed us out of effective sanctions against his Abyssinian 
campaign by threatening us with a war which we thought we 
were unready to wage; Germany and Italy have flouted our 
non-intervention policy in Spain because we and the French 
have failed to take the only possible measure to make non- 
intervention effective, namely the use of our enormous naval 
superiority for the prevention of the arrival of foreign fighters 
and war material in Spain. Inversely, international society in 
the Western Hemisphere remains upon a civilised basis 
because the overwhelming strength of the United States 
enables the decent elements to have their way in essential 
matters. 

Germany has so far raked in the principal gains from the 
gaming table of power-politics. She has been ensuing the 
domination of Central and South Eastern Europe, which is 
her first aim, while Japan uses her strength in the doubtful 
struggle in China and Italy is expensively occupied in 
Abyssinia and Spain. There have, moreover, been for some 
time past potent reasons for believing that Japanese activi- 
ties in the East, Germany’s activities in continental Europe 
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and German and Italian activities in the Iberian peninsula 
are part of a world-embracing plan of aggression. Germany, 
Japan and Italy are never tired of proclaiming the community 
of their interests and ambitions. All three want changes. All 
three despise democracy. All three fear, or profess to fear, 
Communism, and, thanks partly to the Franco-Russian 
alliance, are inclined to couple it and democracy together as 
variants of the same ideological bugbear. Ideological sym- 
pathy is, however, only a minor ingredient in the cement 
which binds the new Triplice. A common determination to 
remove grievances, to gratify ambitions, to consolidate 
offensive and defensive dispositions is the real amalgam. 

Germany directs the combination. Once again she finds 
herself, from her own point of view, pitted against France and 
Russia with Great Britain in the background. Once again, 
therefore, as before the war, fear of encirclement is mingled 
with expansionist ambition as the incentive of her policy. 
That policy is the natural one for a group of military-minded 
autocrats thinking in terms of potential warfare to adopt. 
It is to encircle the encirclers and thus to weaken them as an 
army is outflanked in the field. On the west of the vast front 
which she has created Germany is working to establish a 
Fascist client in power in Madrid with the help of Italy. 
Success in that direction would mean that France would be 
encircled in her turn by three Fascist countries and her 
communications with her African Empire would be gravely 
endangered in case of war. Nor, as has often been said, would 
German guns over against Gibraltar and German air and 
submarine bases in the Mediterranean and jutting out into 
the Atlantic be precisely healthy for our Imperial com- 
munications and food supplies. In the East, Japan’s member- 
ship of the new Triplice is meant to cramp Russia, if ever she 
has to resist some manifestation of German policy in Europe. 
It is also intended to hamper us. The closer the ties between 
Germany and Japan, the weaker we ought logically to be in 
another war as compared with what we were in 1914. Then 
Japan was our ally. She guarded our Far Eastern interests 
and enabled us to concentrate nearer home. Now the situation 
might be very different. 

History will have much to say as to the responsibility of 
British diplomacy for the formation of this Triplice and for its 
successes. It will find that the inability of the European 
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democracies to organise their strength to protect themselves 
and their ideals of peace and decency was to no small extent 
due to British shortcomings. It is at least arguable that the 
grim confrontation of these days would have been avoided 
had the Disarmament Conference succeeded in reducing the 
armaments of Great Britain, France and the other victors, 
and in allowing Germany to achieve equality by increasing 
hers. But France and her friends in Europe saw that peace 
really rested, not upon the Pact of Locarno, the League of 
Nations, the Kellogg Pact and so on, but upon the preponder- 
ance of their organised armaments over those of the countries 
which desired a change in the status quo. They, therefore, 
perhaps with more logic than foresight, refused to diminish 
this preponderance or to consider other alterations in the 
status quo which might strengthen Germany and the other dis- 
contented countries unless Great Britain would undertake 
unreservedly to do her share in protecting the peace of 
Europe. This the National Government refused to do. They 
refused to extend our automatic commitments beyond the 
Rhine. The French argued in vain that if Germany once more 
went in for expansionism her first aggression would this time 
be in Eastern and not in Western Europe and that the best, 
indeed the only, way to prevent that aggression would be to 
let her know definitely that, if she made it, she would have to 
reckon with the armed forces of Great Britain as well as with 
those of France and her continental friends. The Conference 
faded painfully away; Herr Hitler took by power-politics 
the equality which it had failed to give him ; and that which 
President Roosevelt has called ‘‘ the present reign of terror 
and international lawlessness ” engulfed us by what at first 
sight looks like an inevitable progression. But, when one 
scrutinises it, one wonders whether the progression might 
not have been arrested had the National Government been 
more alert, less careless of fundamental issues, less timidly 
reluctant to support the principles they professed by some- 
thing more than words. 

Whether China could have been saved by a stronger and 
more resourceful diplomatist than Sir John Simon is a more 
open question than many of his critics admit. But our 
behaviour over Abyssinia and Spain is likely to figure as 
almost flawless examples of how not to conduct diplomacy. 


Having by a lack of alertness, at which all Europe gaped in 
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amazement, failed to warn Signor Mussolini, until it was too 
late for him to draw back, that we should oppose his venture, 
we rushed to the other extreme. Mr. Eden was allowed to 
invoke sanctions without any apparent effort to discover if 
the force would be available to carry them out, should Signor 
Mussolini show his teeth. Hence, when Signor Mussolini did 
show his teeth, our front collapsed, no effective sanctions were 
imposed and Mr. Eden suffered as bad a rebuff as has ever 
befallen a British Foreign Minister. As for Spain, it was pretty 
obvious to anyone less ignorant of Europe than Prince von 
Bilow’s English politicians that when the dictators began to 
back Franco they were doing so not to make Spain safe from 
communism but to bring her into their system. Yet the 
National Government, for reasons which there is no room here 
to examine, have gone out of their way to help General Franco 
and his allies. Their non-intervention policy has really been 
intervention against the Republican Government. It first 
prevented that Government from exercising the recognised 
right of a Government to buy arms abroad for the quelling of 
an insurrection. It then failed to prevent Germany and Italy 
sending their protégé all the men and material they wished. It 
is true that Russia and other countries redressed the balance 
to some extent. But that hardly improves our record. Rather 
the reverse. It is a humiliating thought that, when all is said 
and done, the Republicans in Spain and the Chinese are, by 
their resistance to the dictatorial front, fighting the battles of 
the Western democracies, and that it is not we who are helping 
them, but the Russians. 

Germany’s attack upon the integrity of Czechoslovakia has 
been the latest offensive of the dictatorial Triplice and the 
most important. The weakening of Czechoslovakia would 
mean another great step forward for Germany in campaign 
for the dominance of Central Europe. It has been conducted 
with the now familiar tactics of armed demonstrations, 
interference in the affairs of a weaker country and so on. It 
is not yet known whether M. Daladier and Mr. Chamberlain 
are prepared to try to liquidate the resultant crisis by con- 
cessions to the German demands such as are now so much in 
the air. Prague, too, must have its word. It is to be pre- 
sumed, moreover, that concessions would be counterbalanced 
by conditions devised to protect the independence of Czecho- 
slovakia and the peace of mind of Europe from further 
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assaults. But no amount of local safeguards are likely to 
prevent the German jingoes from regarding compromise as 
another triumph for power-politics and from demanding more 
such adventures. The democracies must show that they have 
made their last retreat if there is to be any real appeasement 
as the result of a compromise settlement. We must accept the 
lesson of our discomfitures in recent years. That lesson is 
that, in this world of brute force, the only way in which the 
democracies can recapture and retain the initiative is for 
them to be prepared to co-operate to defend, by force if 
necessary, the things they believe in just as the dictators are 
working together to obtain the things they want. 

If what M. Blum has called his “ noble audacity ” enables 
the Prime Minister to resolve the present crisis, he will have 
the opportunity not only of succeeding where his father 
failed but also of definitely rescuing our diplomacy from the 
low estate into which it had fallen when he and Lord Halifax 
took it over. He will have the opportunity of putting Great 
Britain in the leadership of a constructive effort to organise 
the protection of peace upon an international basis. Collective 
security has become unfashionable since the police provisions 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations were discredited 
by the Abyssinian fiasco. But, when one comes down to it, 
those provisions failed, not through any inherent fault of 
their own, but because we ourselves led the stampede from 
the responsibilities they implied, and thus accorded the law- 
less nations a monopoly of the use of organised force. Hence 
the present situation in which we are so disquietingly and 
expensively compelled to recognise that war is possible, that 
we shall be involved in it and that therefore we must ruin 
ourselves by tremendous armaments. At the same time, we 
admit that our victory in it would not in all probability 
prevent another war from smashing our civilisation to bits. 

In these circumstances it would seem to be the part of 
wisdom for us to admit that the Czech crisis has shown 
that peace and war are indivisible in Europe. That would 
mean a decision to do our share in the armed resistance to 
aggression not only on the Rhine but in any part of the 
Continent. Opponents of collective security used to make 
much of the military unpreparedness of the democracies, and 
especially of ourselves, to assume such a responsibility. The 
rearmament of Great Britain and France, to say nothing of 
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Russia and the Little Entente, now answers that objection, 
especially with Japan so heavily committed in China. Less, 
therefore, is likely to be heard of our unpreparedness if, as the 
result of Germany’s attempt upon Czechoslovakia, the ques- 
tion of international organisation for the protection of peace 
again comes up. Those who are still afraid of such a project 
are more likely to argue that public opinion here and in the 
Dominions would never tolerate such an abrogation of 
national sovereignty as would be involved in an undertaking 
by Great Britain to go automatically to the protection of peace 
wherever it might be threatened in Europe. 

But constructive international relationship has for a long 
time entailed abridgements of national sovereignty for the 
common good, and so far one of the characteristics of public 
opinion both here and in the Dominions has been an intelli- 
gent acceptance of necessary changes of that nature. A salient 
example of this arose out of the only successful piece of 
disarmament work, now smashed by Japanese nationalism, 
that there has been since the war, namely the Washington 
Treaty for the limitation of navies. The key to the treaty was 
naval parity between the United States and ourselves. To 
the applause of the Empire, Mr. Balfour was made an Earl 
for his share in the arrangement, on the recommendation of 
Mr. Lloyd George. That was in 1922. Yet at the Peace Con- 
ference in 1919 Mr. Lloyd George had told the Americans that 
no Government would live a week which accepted the assault 
upon British tradition and British independence implied by 
the surrender of the two-power standard to America or any 
other country. 

ArTHUR WILLERT. 


PRAGUE IN PERIL. 


OR days, for months, almost for years Czechoslovakia 

has lived under the strain of expecting an attack while 

hoping it would not come. Long ago the essential 
question of peace or war in Central Europe ceased to turn on 
whether the Sudetens received greater minority rights and 
became, instead, a question of whether Hitler’s expansionist 
designs were to be pampered or opposed. The welfare of the 
Sudeten regions became of only secondary importance except 
as a convenient excuse for German propaganda. Those who 
most fervently championed the German minority cause 
indulged in a policy most likely to lead to complete devasta- 
tion of the region—either transforming it into a battlefield or 
into an economic “ no man’s land.” 

The sufferings of the Sudeten Germans was not the first line 
Germany took for a propaganda attack on her neighbour. 
Two years ago the German Press was charging Czechoslovakia 
with growing communist activities. Czechoslovakia was dotted 
with Soviet aerodromes, so she claimed; while the German 
Military Attaché at Prague refused the Government offer to 
let him visit—without notice—any place suspected of con- 
cealing such an aerodrome. Even in the autumn of 1936 
Czechoslovakia was already under a menacing cloud. Two 
years passed. The bogy of communism took second place 
to the charge of maltreatment of Germans. With the new 
venom of German Press attacks, with the constant threat of 
invasion that followed the Anschluss, Czechoslovakia has 
lived in a state bordering on mental torture. 

Yet such torture had miraculously little effect. The Czechs 
remained outwardly calm, determined to fight if it came to 
that, but hoping human intellect could find a way against 
force. Their constant “ refrain” last summer was: “ With 
us it is not a matter of prestige. We are willing to make con- 
cessions compatible with our democratic State. However, 
we are convinced that Hitler is not seeking justice for our 
German minority, but German expansion and domination in 
Central and South-eastern Europe. Therefore, our Govern- 
ment can do nothing to influence the situation. We can only 
hope the Western Powers will realise our cause is theirs, and 
that England will take a stand against German aggression, 
which in itself would deter Hitler from an invasion.” True! 
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Was it not Hitler’s own belief, as expressed in Mein Kampf, 
that in the struggle for territory in Europe England was the 
only possible ally, and Germany must win her? 

The months which followed May 21st were an undeniable 
strain. The Czechs like to act. Imagine, therefore, the effect 
of living in danger of an invasion from week to week, wonder- 
ing if it would come on July 21st, August 15th, September 
7th, thinking of the eight long weeks of German manceuvres 
and the dangerous days of the Nuremberg Congress. In these 
months they acted only once when the moment absolutely 
demanded it. Then on May 21st they mobilised so rapidly 
that the world was left breathless. In six hours they were 
ready—only two hours to spare, so it is said in Czecho- 
slovakia. They met Hitler on his own ground rather than 
retreat before the threat to peace. The pine forests of frontier 
regions bristled with German and Czech arms, but there was 
no invasion. The words “ Hitler is coming” died on the lips 
of the Henleinists. 

After May 21st, throughout the summer, the Czechs, though 
necessarily passive, were as determined as ever to defend their 
country—including the historic frontiers of Bohemia. Un- 
fortunate in their geographical position they have neverthe- 
less been blessed in their mountainous borders. Driving along 
a section of the frontier last August, looking across a mountain 
stream into Germany, the very peacefulness of the scene, the 
absence of any sign of fortifications, spelled preparedness at a 
time when otherwise there would have been a great bustle to 
provide defence precautions. Conscious of the advantage of 
mountain barriers in defence and of this preparedness, the 
Czechs faced the constant threat of attack with a certain 
bravado. But as days lengthened into weeks, as weeks 
lengthened into months and the situation was aggravated by 
its very prolongation, they grew more and more restless. Out- 
wardly they maintained the necessary calm, inwardly they 
were longing for a decision—one way or the other—instead of 
nerve-racking uncertainty. Many had hoped for quick action 
on the Nationalities Statute, but not so Henlein or Hitler. 
The Czechs were convinced that, practically speaking, only 
England could settle the essential question of whether Ger- 
many would attack or not. Consequently long-drawn-out 
negotiations on the Nationalities Statute and the Carlsbad 
demands seemed useless—like diagnosing a disease and 
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treating it, while someone stands by intent on knifing both 
doctor and patient. 

It was, therefore, with mixed feelings that the Czechs 
received the Runciman Mission. They realised that their 
Government could do nothing but accept the plan and 
welcome the Mission, but they disliked the probability of long 
uncertainty and complicated negotiations over a question 
which had become merely secondary. On the other hand they 
believed there was less danger of a German attack with Lord 
Runciman at Prague, and they hoped that he would bear wit- 
ness to the actual situation, to the good faith of their Govern- 
ment, to the intransigent attitude of the Henleinists, and to the 
importance of Czechoslovakia as a first line of defence against 
an expansionist drive which will ultimately destroy world peace. 

Other sentiments, other events also increased the restless- 
ness of the Czechs. They were conscious of a keen injustice— 
that their country, which formerly was characterised as 
exemplary in its treatment of minorities, should suddenly be 
singled out for international pressure on that point. “ If 
Czechoslovakia, why not other countries which treat their 
minorities far worse than we do” they asked themselves. The 
answer was obvious: ‘‘ Because Hitler threatened war in this 
particular case.” But still the feeling rankled, as they were 
sure it was territory and not greater minority rights for the 
Sudeten Germans that he sought. 

These thoughts piqued the Czechs as one German Press 
campaign eclipsed another in animosity, as one German plane 
after another violated the frontier (seventy-eight such violations 
took place from May Ist to August 11th). Many people began 
to feel the Government should take a firmer stand. Hodza, 
some thought, was too willing to grant concessions. A Slovak 
and former deputy in the Budapest Parliament, he has lived 
Danubian politics since his youth and has set high store by 
compromise and his many political friendships. But the 
creation and existence of independent Czechoslovakia has 
been the very life of President Benes—from the time during 
the war, when as a young man he followed Masaryk abroad, 
through his years as Foreign Minister and now as worthy 
successor to his former teacher. It is to him the people have 
looked for guidance—anxious to show themselves united 
behind the Government but jealously watchful over their 
independence and democracy. 
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Henlein’s policy contributed to the restlessness of the 
Czechs. Whether intentionally or not he clouded the issue ; 
certainly he delayed the negotiations. Henlein, in London, 
acclaiming democracy, bears no resemblance to the man 
playing the réle of Fuehrer in Asch. At home he had little 
reason to work for any settlement that involves a com- 
promise. Still less did his master Hitler desire such a settle- 
ment. Nazis, it seems, look upon a compromise as something 
dishonest since they assume the righteousness of their own 
aims. Did not Hitler himself say in Mein Kampf: “ Political 
parties are always ready to compromise; world theories 
never are. Political parties bargain with their opponents ; 
world-theories proclaim that they themselves are infallible.” 
Consequently, the Nazis apparently feel fully justified in 
breaking an agreement as soon as their fuller aims may be 
achieved. To those who regard a compromise as sacred and 
a form of justice itself, this other attitude is incomprehensible. 
Henlein felt none of the interest Prague had in reaching a 
settlement. In fact, it seemed, the longer he prolonged the 
danger the more he was likely to receive, and the greater the 
opportunity for Hitler to decide whether to risk an attack. 

What were the aims of the former bank clerk and gym- 
nastic teacher who rose to be Fuehrer of the Sudeten Germans 
and henchman of Hitler? Had the answer to that question 
been clear-cut from the first, Henlein’s movement might have 
fallen under the Government ban which dissolved the earlier 
Nazi party in 1933. But the Carlsbad speech of April 24th 
gave perhaps the first really lucid answer. The demands 
spelled “ disruption of Czechoslovakia ” from within or from 
without. Among other points he demanded territorial 
autonomy, recognition of the Germans as a legal corporative 
entity, liberty for Germans to profess Nazism and the Ger- 
man Weltanschauung (world-outlook). But he also insisted 
that, if the Czechs sought friendly relations with the German 
people, they must revise “the erroneous Czech historical 
myth,” and the idea that they were a Slav bulwark against 
the German Drang nach Osten; they must even revise their 
foreign policy. Such were some of the demands and principles 
which a leader of a minority intended to force on a majority, 
for it must be remembered that there is a majority in Czecho- 
slovakia. On the other hand, what Hitler was offering to the 
Czechs through Henlein was peace at the price of the Pact 
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with Soviet Russia. But to the Czechs the “ friendship ” of 
the man who had agreed to recognise Austrian sovereignty 
seemed a dubious asset. 

Although in April Henlein demanded recognition of 
Nazism, he had reared his movement under the pretence of 
democratic principles. He himself never ran for Parliament. 
Why ? “ Because,” as a member of the Sudeten German Party 
informed me, “ he is the Fuehrer. He does not concern himself 
with details—that is the work of his subordinates. He deals 
with decisions!” Yet most of his “ decisions,” curiously, 
follow a visit to Berchtesgaden. The Henleinist democratic 
professions amounted only to a smoke-screen—possibly to 
guard against a Government ban, possibly to win sympathy 
in London, possibly to turn against democracy itself. Hen- 
leinists demanded freedom for their movement, called on the 
principle of self-determination, cried for a proportional ratio 
of offices—all on the basis of democracy. What does this 
mean except a demand that democracy live by its principles, 
in order that the Nazi doctrine may develop to the point 
where it can suppress both democracy and the very freedom 
and principles it demanded under the democratic régime? 
Said a member of the Sudeten German Party in Reichen- 
berg: “ There is no other party in the State that lays such 
stress on democracy. On the basis of democracy we claim 
rights for the race as such, just as much as for an individual. 
There could not be a dictator in a democratic State. A dic- 
tator is not chosen by the people, but a Fuehrer is of the 
people and is their representative.” But in that case what 
happens to those very principles of freedom so loudly 
demanded by Henleinists and so completely denied under the 
acclaimed Fuehrer of them all—Hitler ? 

Such contradictions have terribly confused the main issues. 
Even to the rabid Henleinist the attainment of greater 
minority rights became secondary to the ideological and 
nationalistic aim. This change was a counterpart to Hitler’s 
own exploitation of the Sudeten situation for the expansionist 
aims which he himself proclaimed. But whatever the appeal 
of Nazi ideology, it only partially explains the strength of the 
Henleinist movement. Any visitor in the Sudeten region last 
summer could sense the extraordinary massing of different 
appeals and divergent aims in the Sudeten German Party. To 
all of these the movement held out some hope, however 
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illusory. The nationalist dream of a greater Germany, the 
Nazi Weltanschauung, the blind trust in and enthusiasm for 
Hitler, the fervent hope for work and a return of prosperity, 
the fear of persecution by Henleinists or punishment if Hitler 
should come: from one end of the scale to the other these 
hopes and fears were represented not only in the region 
itself, but in the very heart of the Henleinist party. 

Pride of race is no new thing among the Sudeten Germans, 
who, after all, cherish the memory of days when they domi- 
nated economically, culturally and politically. This natural 
pride has been magnified into excessive nationalism by 
economic suffering and Henleinist propaganda. The Czechs 
were blamed for every imaginable misfortune. The export 
market had failed; Prague was guilty. Textile factories, 
closed years ago when no one thought to accuse the Czechs, 
became one of the show-pieces of Henleinists pointing out the 
malevolence of their “‘ oppressors.” If Germans failed to pass 
the Government service examinations, Prague was to blame ; 
the questions were too hard. 

Fundamentally, behind practically every charge and every 
petty accusation has been some form of economic suffering, 
some feeling of national affront. Across the frontier, in Ger- 
many, the Sudeten Germans knew people had work, while in 
their own region they looked at deserted textile and glass 
factories, many of them closed even before the great depres- 
sion. Export trade suffered painfully from the rising indus- 
tries of new States and the tariff barriers erected everywhere. 
But across the border industries appeared thriving, high- 
ways were being constructed. With a card and blessing from 
the Sudeten German Party one could get work building some 
of the strategic roads of Germany—for what purpose? 
Thousands of Henleinists found employment on the other 
side. “ Frontier-walking,” as it has long been called, came to 
have a political significance. None but a Henleinist could get 
work. So the appeal of employment, the fear that if Hitler 
should come a Henleinist card was the only safeguard, sent 
many hustling to join the ranks of the Sudeten German Party 
before the enrolment closed on May 3ist. 

The German Social Democrats, I found, were ostracised. 
As one of them said: “I ama German. I do not even speak 
Czech, but now Germans are not considered Germans if they 
are not Henleinists. I am considered only German-speaking.” 
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Their position (that of about 13 per cent. of the German vote) 
has been more precarious than that of the Czech minorities in 
German regions. They told stories of Henleinist employers 
or foremen who refused to hire German Social Democrats, of 
tenants turned out by their landlords, of political candidates 
terrorised into withdrawing from last spring’s elections, of 
children tormented in their German schools, where they say 
go per cent. of the teachers are Henleinists. Yet a Sudeten 
German Party member complained to me against a school 
system that would not permit them to teach German history 
as the Nazis see it! But Henleinists denied such terror, main- 
tained their F.S. (a kind of Sudeten Storm Squadron) was 
unarmed, and disclaimed any boycott of the German Social 
Democrats or Czechs, although the police found boycott 
leaflets at their headquarters. All the time the economic 
situation of the region was growing worse. The watering- 
places, formerly so popular, were empty last summer. Within 
a few weeks 170 enterprises moved from the region. 

“* Peace and Work ” a German Social Democrat gave as the 
only solution to the Sudeten problem. But Peace came first. 
If Hitler was not threatening war the nationalities problem 
could be settled over-night—on this Czechs, Slovaks and 
even non-Henleinist Germans agreed. After Peace, thenshould 
come Work. The Government, they believed, could arrange 
measures for the rationing of State offices, for more public 
works, for export facilities, for loans to reconstruct the dis- 
tressed areas—measures which would be meaningless in the 
face of war. For even economic security is second to human 
security. 

As this is written, in the first week of September, the man 
in the street in Prague expects a German attack. If, by some 
miracle, a compromise is reached, it will mean a living agony 
for Czechs and Sudeten Germans alike, unless at the same 
time Hitler is convinced by foreign Powers, particularly 
England, that the odds are against him. If however war 
comes it will “solve” the Sudeten problem in the most 
ghastly manner—by annihilation of the population between 
two opposing forces. For the Czechs will defend themselves, 
true to the words of Masaryk: “ Defensive war is ethically 
permissible and necessary. Humanity opposes violence and 


bars aggression.” 
Mary N. Hawes. 


AN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY. 


T is now almost universally realised that the machinery 

provided by the Peace Treaties for the settlement of 

international disputes has become non-effective. The 
League of Nations has been mainly concerned with political 
problems, and as an instrument for change, or for collective 
security, is not functioning. Recent examples can be seen in 
the failure to take any action over the Japanese aggression 
in Manchuria, the failure of sanctions in connection with 
Italian aggression in Abyssinia, and various failures to check 
German aggression or threats of aggression in Europe. 
Almost all recent political adjustments in the world have 
been made by force. The most important single reason for 
this state of affairs can be seen in the fact that the economic 
needs of the nations are interfered with by the obstacles of 
frontiers, many of which are obsolete. The machinery for 
alterations in frontiers lacks flexibility, and the League of 
Nations has broken down under an impossible strain. 

The confining of national groups within obsolete political 
boundaries is the cause of the adoption of the economic 
policy of national self-sufficiency. In essence this is an attempt 
to produce at home essential raw materials or manufactured 
goods, which in the past have been imported and which 
to-day could usually be imported at a lower cost than the 
cost of production of home supplies or substitutes. The 
economic result of such a policy, in the case of individual 
nations, is a general poverty and reduction of the standard of 
life of the people, or at the best a check on the rise in the 
standard of life which would have been possible with normal 
conditions of international trade. A similar development is 
seen in the greater empires, such as the British Common- 
wealth, the United States of America, and the U.S.S.R. In 
each case, either by imperial preference, high tariffs, or strict 
control of foreign trade, there is a diminution of freedom of 
trade with the rest of the world. As these imperial groups 
frequently contain within their boundaries a monopoly of 
certain essential raw materials, such as rubber and oil, there 
has been developed amongst the nations a fear of the effects 
of these monopolies, either as regards the price which is 
charged or of the withholding of supplies in periods of 
political tension or of war. Hence economic imperialism has 
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caused a further growth of economic nationalism, and a wide- 
spread preparation for war, to remove this cause of fear. 
The preparation for war, causing as it does a demand for 
particular raw materials, such as nickel and iron, again 
increases economic nationalism, and adds to internal poverty, 
willingly borne by the peoples because it is an insurance 
against defeat in a war. 

In order to attempt economic appeasement it is essential 
to examine the real position of the various nations. Many 
studies have been made by various organisations, in particular 
the Raw Materials Committee of the League of Nations, the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, the Foreign Policy 
Association of New York, as well as by a number of individual 
writers, including Dr. Brooks Emeny, Sir Thomas Holland, 
and others. In most cases, however, these studies are based on 
political groupings, and do not take account of the strategic 
and geographical links which are the preoccupation of those 
responsible for the economic security of the nation in time of 
war. 

Accordingly a table has been prepared showing the eco- 
nomic position in war time of four principal Powers: Great 
Britain, Germany, the United States, and the Soviet Union. 
The basis of the table is an examination of the availability of 
certain selected needs of each country during a war. For this 
purpose the vulnerability of trade routes is estimated, both 
from submarines and from air attack. The economic needs 
selected are merely representative. The final column of 
Table I (twelve metals) is a general indication of the metal 
position, based on Table II. The metals selected are again 
only representative, and the totals are not weighted. — 

As regards the availability of supplies, Column 2 indicates 
an estimate of the percentage of available exports from the 
country named which may be expected to reach the country 
concerned. This percentage is calculated on the losses by 
submarine attack in the last war, together with an estimate 
of possible losses by air attack, and the limitation of despatch 
of available surpluses due to needs of the country of origin. 

Great Britain may expect to receive safely some 50 per 
cent. of French supplies, but only about 15 per cent. of supplies 
from the Americas; the Mediterranean is assumed to be 
closed to all shipping, which must proceed via South Africa 
and be subjected to danger of submarine attack from Spanish 
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ports. Germany is assumed to have effective control of south- 
east Europe, and Scandinavian supplies will be continued to 
the same extent as during the 1914 war. Canada is grouped 
with the United States, which has practically the whole of 
South American exports at its disposal. The U.S.S.R. is a 
solid and largely impregnable land block. 

From an examination of the foregoing tables it can be seen 
that, with the exception of the United States of America, all 
nations are vulnerable in war. In particular Great Britain 
is vulnerable as regards its food supply (unless large-scale 
storage is undertaken); Germany is deficient in certain 
essential metals; rubber is the only important deficiency 
for the United States. 

An interesting feature is the change in the relative advan- 
tages of land and sea empires. In the past the sea was a 
cheap and safe means of intercommunication ; land distances 
were difficult to bridge, owing to the expense and limitations 
of railway communications (e.g. the vulnerability of Siberia). 
To-day modern transport has redressed the balance, and 
submarines and aircraft have destroyed the safety of sea 
communication. The land blocks (Germany, the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R.) are safer than the British Empire. 

Nevertheless the deficiencies in raw materials of all the 
great nations make it of vital interest for all to seek a peaceful 
solution to the raw material problem. Unless nations possess- 
ing political control of essential materials (as the British 
Empire) are prepared to take steps to secure international 
availability in all circumstances of these raw materials, the 
danger of war becomes increasingly serious. In this connection 
the policy of Germany is of great interest. It is based on her 
economic needs; prestige and the argument of economic 
injustice are used to secure popular support for a policy of 
aggression. Territorial expansion in south-east Europe and 
economic hegemony in that area is in order to secure addi- 
tional supplies of food (the memory of shortage in the 1914 
war is still bitter in Germany), as well as certain metals, oil, 
wool and other material. It is significant that recently an 
attempt to develop British trade in south-east Europe has 
been resented in Germany ; to quote The Times (May 27th, 
1938): “ England, with a world-wide empire at her disposal, 
is regarded as thrusting herself in the way of German develop- 
ment in Central Europe, the area in which nature, history, 
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and the energies of her people, it is held, have destined Ger- 
many to play a leading part.” 

The interest of Germany in colonial demands has the same 
object, as has also the extension of spheres of influence, of 
which Spain is an example. Here not only is there a source of 
metals (iron, copper, mercury, etc.), but an important strategic 
base is involved, together with a potential market for German 
industrial exports in barter exchange for raw materials. The 
colonial policy moreover is intended to secure for Germany 
an extension of her currency control, so as to diminish the 
handicap of scarcity of foreign exchange. Furthermore the 
strategic advantages of colonial extension (as in the demands 
for German South-west Africa) are important factors in 
preparation for a successful war for raw materials and 
markets. The dilemma is obvious: raw materials are 
necessary for rearmament to wage a successful war; re- 
armament is essential to wage a successful war to obtain 
necessary raw materials. A vicious circle which is liable to 
snap at any instant. 

It must be realised that within the past few years a great 
change has developed within the British Empire, of which the 
Statute of Westminster was an important symptom. This 
change is the result of the rise of Dominion nationalism, based 
upon the differing economic interests of the Dominions, and 
their geographical proximity to new and growing markets. 
Accordingly complete unity in a common Empire policy is no 
longer possible, and even a Commonwealth internal economic 
policy is increasingly difficult. The signs of difference are 
becoming clearer. The link between Canada and the United 
States needs no emphasis. Australian trade with Japan is 
growing, particularly in iron ore and wool. New Zealand, 
realising her strategic isolation, is developing a form of 
economic nationalism, of which her new iron and steel indus- 
try is an example. Our differences with India over cotton im- 
ports are now openly recognised. South Africa’s dependence 
on gold for her prosperity makes the gold policy of the 
United States of predominating importance. We must 
therefore recognise the isolation of Great Britain, and as a 
result her increased vulnerability. The conclusion of the Anglo- 
American trade treaty is to-day of greater importance than 
the maintenance of imperial preference, and we may therefore 
expect a retreat from Ottawa in the coming discussions. 
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An economic analysis which merely aggregates the raw 
materials of the British Empire is accordingly misleading. 
Britain in her own interest requires a New Economic Policy. 
The inevitable lesson must be drawn that raw materials 
should be made available for the entire world if Great Britain, 
isolated in war, is to escape the risk of a catastrophic defeat. 
Such an international policy must be the economic satis- 
faction of all Powers, by means of an increase in world trade 
and of making raw materials and markets accessible to all 
nations. 

The reopening of international channels for world trade has 
recently occupied considerable attention. Gratitude is due 
to Mr. Cordell Hull for his initiation of the policy of economic 
appeasement, by negotiation with many countries of bilateral 
treaties. This was particularly difficult for the United States, 
where a long period of tariff policy culminated in the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff law of 1930—the highest tariff in the whole 
history of the United States. However, the Reciprocity 
Tariff Act of 1934 has resulted in trade agreements with 
seventeen countries ; the most important of these was with 
Canada. The task of America should now be to conclude an 
agreement with one of the industrialised countries of Europe, 
which would have widespread effects, not only in political 
solidarity, but in forcing other industrialised countries to re- 
enter the economic comity of nations. Hence the importance 
of the negotiations now taking place between Great Britain 
and the United States. Such an agreement would be of far- 
reaching consequence, for it would tend to force participation 
in world economic reconstruction by the totalitarian powers, 
and so lay the foundation of economic world appeasement. 

Other examples in the direction of freer world trade are 
seen in the attempted Oslo pact of the Scandinavian Powers 
for limitation of trade restrictions ; and in the important 
enquiry by M. Van Zeeland, whose suggestions deserve a 
closer examination than the Government has apparently 
given to them. The Van Zeeland Report among other 
suggestions proposed to generalise the open-door system of 
trade which exists in the Congo basin. There is much to be 
said for an extension of the mandate system, involving not 
only the obligation to give no trade preference, but also an 
annual report to some internationally appointed authority. 
In all probability the recent troubles in Jamaica and Trinidad 
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would have been prevented had certain abuses been brought 
to the light of day by report, and had trade been open to all 
instead of limited (as in the case of sugar) to an artificially 
saturated and controlled market. 

Furthermore the policy of Imperial preference initiated at 
Ottawa has come in for much criticism, and is due for revision, 
particularly if the Anglo-American Trade Agreement is to be 
really effective. The limitation of trade by other countries 
with the United Kingdom, owing to Ottawa policy, has been 
the subject of complaint by many countries. Sir George 
Schuster, in a series of somewhat controversial articles in The 
Times (June 3rd and 4th, 1938), drew particular attention to 
the complaints of Argentina in this connection. It is hoped 
therefore that British policy will advance on parallel lines 
with the United States in the direction of economic appease- 
ment in the world. Not only will an agreement be of great 
mutual advantage to both countries, but, as these two 
countries together buy 28 per cent. of the world’s exports, 
any increase in their prosperity and purchasing power will 
cause an important improvement in international trade, and 
therefore in international prosperity. 

The nations of the world are aware of the necessity for 
dealing with maldistribution of raw materials, and indeed 
Sir Samuel Hoare, as Foreign Minister, speaking at the Six- 
teenth Assembly of the League in September 1935, warmly 
supported an investigation. As a result the Raw Materials 
Committee of the League was appointed and issued a report 
in September 1937. Among other interesting facts they 
showed that “‘ the total present production of all commercially 
important raw materials in all colonial territories is no more 
than about 3 per cent. of world production.” Hence the mere 
return of colonies to Germany would be inadequate as a 
source of raw materials. It is of course true that such a return 
would be of great importance for prestige, and it would be 
untrue to say that colonies have only an economic importance. 
Indeed it has recently been stated that colonies were in 
origin a survival of feudal militarism, and only latterly 
became, in Lenin’s words, the monopoly stage of capitalism. 
However, there will be general agreement that to-day the 
economic aspect of colonial expansion is of great importance, 
though we now know that still larger economic adjustments 
are essential. It is often said that there is no need for action, 
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because raw materials can be freely purchased in the open 
market, and indeed that all who control sources of raw 
materials are searching for new purchasers. Unfortunately 
there are a number of obstacles to free purchase by certain 
nations. There are quota and tariff preferences ; there is the 

ull of economic relationship with the mother country ; there 
is the fact of inclusion within a currency group (of particular 
importance to countries such as Germany which have 
difficulties with foreign exchange) ; and there is the final 
power to prohibit sale and export (especially in war), examples 
of which are the recent prohibition by Australia of exports of 
iron ore to Japan, and by the U.S.A. of sales of helium to 
Germany. 

It is important to note that all the wars now raging in the 
world have a definite economic origin. Japan is fighting in 
China to control the iron ore, coal, and other materials there, 
as well as to secure exclusive entry to the vast Chinese 
market. Italy’s claims in Abyssinia were reinforced by 
constant reference to the vast mineral resources alleged to 
exist there. Germany’s gradual absorption of south-east 
Europe is for trade reasons, and to control mineral and food 
supplies in that area; and her interest in Spain is openly 
proclaimed to be to secure the vast iron, copper, mercury and 
other resources of Spain and Morocco, as well as the strategical 
advantages of bases for submarines in case of war with Great 
Britain. 

The result of a genuine measure of injustice, enhanced by 
immense propaganda, can be seen in the widespread support 
by the German people of their Government’s policy of force 
and aggression. The people do not realise to what extent 
their low standard of living is caused by the policy of economic 
self-sufficiency, but are taught that it is the dog-in-the- 
manger attitude of the wicked and grasping democratic 
empires, which have in the past seized by force all that is of 
economic importance in the world; that they then attacked 
Germany and took from her even her modest colonial possess- 
ions; and that they are now engaged in preventing the 
emergence of Germany as a modern industrial great Power, 
and in starving the German people. The League of Nations, 
they are taught, is but an alliance of the “ Have” Powers to 
hold on to their possessions. 


The effect on the people of the democracies is not less 
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marked. It is probable that much of the disunity in the 
democracies can be traced to an uneasy feeling that collective 
security is mainly the security of monopoly control of raw 
materials and the right to exploit native peoples for private 
or national profit. “ Making the world safe for democracy ” 
is making it safe for capitalist groups, and people are not 
prepared to fight for such an end. The wide differences of 
opinion between supporters of collective security, believers in 
rearmament for national defence and opponents of any 
military preparation whatever, can be traced to a growing 
understanding of this factor. 

The solution can only be the establishment of economic 
justice in the world. It is difficult to make readjustments in 
the face of aggressive demands and threats. Possibly the 
main value of rearmament is to follow Sir Arthur Salter’s 
suggestion, that concessions can only safely be made when the 
conceder is strong enough to be under no compulsion to act, 
but is pursuing a policy based on considerations of justice 
alone. The Government has admitted that “ alarm is caused 
by fear of monopoly and of the withholding of essential raw 
materials” (Hoare, September 1935), but since then there 
has been no real action. The League of Nations should be 
used from its economic rather than its political side. The 
Economic Section should be developed, and perhaps recon- 
structed, so as to become an international economic organi- 
sation similar to the International Labour Organisation, which 
has been so successful in its own sphere. Nations not members 
of the League could join. The United States of America is 
an important member of the I.L.O., and would undoubtedly 
participate in a new economic organisation. Other non- 
members, such as Germany and Italy, would realise its 
advantages. Above all there would thus be removed that 
suspicion of injustice which has been so disastrous to demo- 
cratic unity in the past. Such an organisation could proceed 
with the redistribution of essential raw materials on a basis 
of legitimate industrial needs of all nations. Prices could be 
controlled, and by making available supplies to all countries, 
the very basis of war preparation could be made unnecessary. 
On such foundations could be erected a fairer international 
economic structure. There would be built up a better under- 
standing amongst all peoples, and it would at last be possible 
to complete the edifice of a just and lasting peace. 


MARLEY. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN DANGER. 
eae BRITAIN will be called upon very soon now to 


make an historic decision which will probably determine 

the political future of the greater part of the African 
Continent—and incidentally that of Great Britain herself in 
the Continent. Lord Bledisloe’s Royal Commission will 
present Parliament with a Report which is certain to call for 
major decisions affecting the whole Zambezi region. General 
Hertzog will again be pressing for the transfer of the High 
Commission territories. These Dominion and Colonial terri- 
tories are under the direct control of Whitehall. The 
Rhodesias, Nyassaland, Bechuanaland, Swaziland and Basuto- 
land cover an area four times the size of Germany, and are 
occupied by 54 million white and native people, and the acid 
test of British statecraft will be found in the handling of the 
three High Commission (Protectorate) Territories. 

A journey of 3,000 miles through these native areas from 
Cape Town to the Zambezi just now is full of absorbing 
interest. The most startling general features are, first, the 
admitted growth of discontent and distrust, both within and 
without the Union, among the larger part of the 10 million 
native people south of the Equator. Secondly, the resolute 
and even passionate opposition to any proposals for incor- 
porating the three Protectorates into the Union of South 
Africa. The request for the transfer of the administration of 
the “ Protectorates””? as set forth by General Hertzog is 
supported by the argument that the Act of Union provided 
for the transfer, and secondly that economically and racially 
the three territories belong to the Union. It is disputed by 
the natives and by eminent Counsel that Article 151 of the 
Act of Union does provide for the transfer of any specific 
territories and it is highly significant that it has never been 
argued that the inhabitants of the Protectorates desire to 
join the Union! 

It is of first importance to note that the structure of the 
South Africa Act has been materially changed, in so far as 
it affects the natives, by the Statute of Westminster. For 
instance, the “ veto ” safeguard provided in the Act has com- 
pletely disappeared, and the appeal to the Privy Council no 
longer obtains. Thus, as the Selborne Committee has pointed 
out, “the native inhabitants of the Protectorates can no 
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longer regard the Schedule of the South Africa Act, 1909, as 


their safeguard.” The seriousness of this statement by Lord 
Selborne will be increased if, as there is good reason to fear, 
General Hertzog proposes to limit himself to a declaration 
shortly to be issued that, if and when transfer should take 
place, the Union Government will only undertake to adhere 
to those parts of the Schedule which have survived the 
Statute of Westminster! It has been agreed between London 
and Pretoria that in the first place no transfer of Administra- 
tion will be made until the inhabitants have been “ con- 
sulted” ; secondly, in the words of the Marquess of Dufferin 
and Ava, “ with the full acquiescence of the population of the 
territories concerned.” 

There is one further stipulation which, owing to a variety 
of circumstances, has now become the dominant factor. This 
is to be found in a declaration made by General Hertzog in 
Parliament. The Prime Minister explained that he had told 
a Deputation of white people that he thought the time was 
approaching to raise the question of Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland: “ But, with regard to both I immediately told 
them that our position has always been... that we are not 
prepared to incorporate in the Union any territory unless the 
inhabitants of the territory are prepared to come in, and that 
was the position we were going to take up in regard to 
Bechuanaland.”* This declaration was reaffirmed in the Azde 
Memotre issued under the joint authority of General Hertzog 
and Mr. Thomas. Thus the will of the inhabitants quite 
properly becomes the deciding local factor by which the 
House of Commons will doubtless be guided when considering 
the destinies of the Protectorates and their people. 

It is thus of first importance to know what the inhabitants 
are thinking. Bechuanaland is over 500 miles from Swaziland, 
whilst Basutoland is isolated from either. It was therefore 
surprising to find that the views of the natives were almost 
identical, and that they were at the same time quite different 
in material respects from those entertained in Whitehall and 
Pretoria ; for example, Lord Stanley said in Parliament that 
when General Hertzog had prepared his memorandum of sug- 
gested conditions for transfer, this would be translated into the 
native languages of the Protectorates and circulated amongst 
the inhabitants. No doubt every Member of Parliament, 

* March 25th, 1925. 
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and indeed most people who thought about the matter, con- 
sidered this a useful and reasonable procedure. When this 
matter was considered in the kraals our astonishment was 
profound indeed, for it was quite clear that neither Swazis, 
Basutos, nor Bechuanas will take the slightest notice of it 
whatsoever. It is indeed doubtful whether any of them will 
take the trouble to read a line of it! The universal cry of the 
kraals of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland still rings 
in my ears, “ Conditions!—they are of no interest to us, we 
won’t go into the Union! ” But this was not the only surprise. 
The natives are extraordinarily well informed; their chiefs 
can quote accurately and at length from old treaties, des- 
patches and speeches made in London and South Africa. 
Their insight into policies lurking behind phrases is almost 
uncanny. To this is doubtless due their clarity of vision and 
sound reasonings. 

What is the order of the objections to joining the Union ? 
The first is that, having sought and obtained British “ pro- 
tection,” the natives are not prepared to surrender their right 
to British citizenship. To ask whether the transfer would not 
be a British Dominion, brings the immediate retort that the 
questioner cannot have read the speeches in the South 
African Parliament ; cannot have observed the reluctance to 
hoist the British flag, and has never heard of the attempt to 
smother the British National Anthem! None of these have 
escaped the notice of the natives. 

The second main objection is also one of status—and this 
extends far beyond the bounds of the Protectorates. The 
movement to deny any form of civic association between 
White and Black is no longer a matter of inference, it is now 
boldly proclaimed and defended. This indeed raises the 
greatest of all issues for Great Britain, because if generally 
adopted it must inevitably destroy the British Empire as 
constituted to-day. 

It would be idle to think that this is only a political or even 
an economic issue, it is much more, for it is now being re- 
asserted as a fundamental religious doctrine. There is now 
no hesitation in declaring that the Almighty long ago pro- 
claimed that, because of their colour and colour alone, the 
African races were a separate biological creation, destined for 
all time to be servants to the white races. The fact that this 
doctrine has been given greater emphasis coincident with 
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General Hertzog’s request for further native territories, has 
accentuated the alarm which is deepening throughout the 
Protectorates—and incidentally in Indian and Malayan circles 
in South Africa. 

But the question of status and British citizenship thrusts 
into the limelight a new factor. In all three territories there is 
now a substantial body of white settlers and traders (about 
10,000 in Swaziland). It had been thought that, for a variety 
of reasons, these settlers were in favour of incorporation, but 
there is now reason to think they are at least divided: the 
purely British element, because like the natives they now fear 
that they would lose British citizenship, especially as it has 
become known that General Hertzog intends introducing a 
“ Nationality ” Bill, with the object of separating still further 
the British and South African nationalities. Many of the 
Dutch settlers, who are on both sides of the border, are also 
hesitating and for a curious reason. One of the “ pin pricks ” 
inflicted on the Protectorate natives is a quota system for the 
sale of their cattle in the Union. For example, Tchekedi 
Khama and his Bechuanas are only allowed to send for sale 
in the Union 200 head of fat stock per week, each of which 
must turn scale at 1,100 lb., that is 10,000 beast a year. This 
has given rise to widespread smuggling which is largely in the 
hands of the Dutch farmers—it is estimated that more than 
30,000 cattle per annum are introduced by a lucrative smug- 
gling trade which would presumably cease if the incorporation 
took place! 

The third main native reason against incorporation, namely 
treatment, was no surprise. But the fact that it was put 
second or third by most natives showed how much clearer is 
the perception of the Basutos, Bechuanas and Swazis than, 
say, that of the well-informed Editors of Fleet Street or the 
officially informed “‘ higher powers ” in Whitehall. The native 
argument is quite sound, namely that treatment rests on 
status. True, only the Swazis have had actual experience of 
any form of Union control in their own land when the Trans- 
vaal, by permission, administered Swaziland for three years, 
with consequences only too well known. 

But the one million inhabitants of the Protectorates know 
what Union Government must mean. First, there is the whole 
series of racial laws in the Union—with more to follow! Next, 
there are constant racial speeches, there was one made in the 
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South African Parliament which is now being reproduced and 
circulated amongst the natives : 


Four things are essential to a native. The first is that when his 
time or the month is over, then you must pay him every penny 
you owe him. The second is to give him enough food. The third 
that you must give him a tot when he needs it. The fourth is the 
most necessary, and that is a good hiding when he deserves it. 
Let honourable members opposite go back to the republican days 
when the natives were given 25 without them being counted, and 
do they want to tell me that the natives were ever better off than 
in those days? The natives were happy when they were kept in 
their place. 


Then there is a constant flow of propaganda. There are in the 
Union about 100,000 Basutos and a lesser number of Swazis 
and Bechuanas. These “‘ boys ” spend much of their energy 
writing letters, and the “ treatment ” they receive forms the 
basis of lurid correspondence concluded in most cases with 
earnest warnings against voluntary incorporation. In a large 
number of instances Chiefs who have entered the Union to 
verify these allegations have been subjected to such gross 
indignities that they have gone back to their people to urge 
them on no account to risk coming under the same rule. 

Within the Protectorates the natives fear that British 
statesmen are about to forswear Britain’s solemn and specific 
engagement set forth in speeches, despatches and treaties. 
Within the Union poverty, suspicion and discontent grow 
apace. Further north, between the Limpopo and the Equator, 
there is no question that discontent is growing, and there the 
native fear is that the control of Native affairs is about to 
pass completely from the Colonial and Dominions Offices. It 
would be folly to ignore a situation fraught with such grave 
consequences to British honour and security. Lord Bledisloe’s 
Royal Commission is certain to provide Parliament with 
material which will cause a good deal of searching of heart, 
and it will surprise nobody if the able members of that 
Commission do not draw pointed attention to the danger of 
allowing the present drift to continue. 

The “ Protectorate” question, which in fact governs the 
whole situation, confronts the British Government with this 
dilemma : either there must be a breach of honour with the 
inhabitants greater than any in British history, or, alterna- 
tively, General Hertzog must be informed that transfer can 
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only take place under certain definite conditions. The initial 
and most important condition was first stated by General 
Hertzog and later reaffirmed by him, namely, that the native 
willingness to come into the Union is essential. The second is 
that the whole schedule to the Act of Union must be accepted, 
and that where vital elements of the schedule have disap- 
peared, something must be provided to replace the objects 
which these sections were designed to secure. 

The third element must obviously be that of status, and 
this should be a twofold undertaking : first, that the inhabi- 
tants be guaranteed an undiluted British citizenship, and 
secondly the provision laid down by Mr. Winston Churchill 
at the Premiers’ Conference of 1923: 


I think there is only one ideal that the British Empire can set 
before itself in this regard, and that is that there should be no 
barrier of race, colour or creed which should prevent any man by 
merit from reaching any station if he is fitted for it. 


A final condition ought to be an agreed one under which 
provision should be made for carrying on the actual adminis- 
tration as it is to-day, subject of course to the machinery 
envisaged in the schedule. It is not a question of trusting or 
mistrusting the Union Government, it is the difficulty of 
securing that element which ali parties are agreed must be 
the initial factor, namely the goodwill of the inhabitants, a 
condition which, apart from equity, is mere common sense. 
Even with agreement on those four main conditions the 
task of securing the “ full agreement ” of the inhabitants is 
going to be a long and difficult business, for unhappily 
suspicion and discontent are so much more difficult to 
eradicate than to create. The one thing which stands out 
clear beyond all question is that there can be no compulsory 
transfer of people and territory whilst the present tension 
and ill-will exists. But side by side with this there is a condi- 
tion in the Thomas-Hertzog correspondence, partly stated 
and partly implied, namely that each Government will do 
its part in creating the “ atmosphere ” appropriate to trans- 
fer. But, unhappily, almost every blunder that could be 
committed, wittingly or unwittingly, has been perpetrated, 
whilst several legislative and administrative actions have 
been taken which together have put back the work of appease- 
ment. The worst type of blunder was the well-meant offer by 
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the Union Government of {35,000 for public works in the 
Protectorates—any native office boy could have told his 
White Superior that hardly anything would so quickly rouse 
the suspicions of the native tribes as this offer. It is not the 
least of the complaints which the natives make to-day that 
this was an attempt to “ buy off ” their opposition to transfer! 

Since the Aide Memoire was published legislation has been 
passed in the Union Parliament which again has been of a 
purely racial character. This also has added fuel to the fire 
of opposition. During the same period discussions have taken 
place between the Dominions Office and the South African 
Government and debates have taken place in both Parlia- 
ments ; the native Chiefs and “ Pitsos”” complain that not 
one word upon the question of transfer has even been said to 
them officially. 

Happily there is at hand machinery competent to bring 
about a right atmosphere. If given time and freedom to work 
it will do everything that is humanly possible. Each “ Pro- 


tectorate”’ possesses Resident Commissioners and Commis- 


sioners, all of whom enjoy the confidence of the native people, 
all of them know native aspirations and know just how far the 
white man can safely go. At the same time, the Union 
Government has in its Native Affairs Department a body of 
officials equally competent, equally trusted to do the right, 
and equally anxious to give their native charges a “ square 
deal.”” To these men might be committed the task of bringing 
about the right atmosphere. But, if they are to do so they 
must not be hampered either by “ time limits” or by the 
continual passing of racial legislation. 
Joun Harris. 


THE JEWS OF VIENNA. 


UNDREDS of thousands of Austrians, mainly Jews, 

half-Jews or Christians of Jewish origin, are at present 

victims of an indescribably ruthless treatment, daily 
exposed to brutalities and humiliations which only a fiendish 
imagination can devise. No one can fully estimate the 
enormity of this tragedy who has not realised how inseparably 
the Vie.nese of Jewish blood were connected with the life of 
the city, and how much of its prosperity, grandeur and charm 
was due to them. Jews have lived and worked in Austria since 
time immemorial. Jewish traders are first mentioned in a 
customs regulation of a.p. 904 and in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries the Dukes of Austria, the Kings of Hungary 
and other rulers in Central and Eastern Europe entrusted the 
administration of their revenues to Jews. In the Middle Ages 
many Emperors, Popes, Kings, Princes and Bishops appreci- 
ated their services as financial organisers. They even pre- 
ferred them as physicians, and tried to protect them against 
the fury of enemies thirsting for their blood and wealth. Yet 
this favour only enhanced the popular hatred and frequently 
their high protectors had to yield to the demand for their 
spoliation and extermination. The history of most countries 
records endless humiliations and exactions, often culminating 
_in terrible butcheries and expulsions. The chief motive of the 
persecutions was everywhere the desire of people, owing 
money to Jewish lenders or having to compete with Jewish 
traders, to get rid of their creditors or competitors by killing 
them and to plunder their houses. 

In Austria the Jews at first enjoyed good times, but later, 
when a class of Christian traders developed, they suffered 
cruelly. In 1421 several hundreds were burnt in Vienna by 
order of Duke Albrecht V. Yet after each expulsion or ex- 
termination the Government soon recognised that the 
interests of the Prince and the country had been severely 
damaged by these measures and that the Jews were a 
necessity for the Treasury and for economic life. Therefore, 
again and again we find that a Government which had driven 
them out soon invited them to return and to resume their 
business. Under Leopold I Austria rose to the rank of a world 
power through the victories of Prince Eugene over the Turks 
and the French. That was the most glorious epoch of Austria, 
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and its splendour survives in the fine Baroque architecture of 
Vienna. Yet the marvellous achievements of generals, states- 
men and artists were only made possible through the efforts of 
two Jews who procured the gigantic amounts of money and 
goods needed by the Government. Samuel Oppenheimer and 
Samson Wertheimer were the greatest financiers and State 
contractors of their time ; their credit and organising talent 
enabling Austria to unfurl her flag victoriously in the Balkans 
and the Netherlands, in Italy and Spain. They stood high in 
favour with the Emperor and Prince Eugene, and the Jews 
of Vienna were considered the richest in Europe. Yet their 
wealth soon vanished, for Governments and Princes were bad 
debtors. Endless wars and magnificent courts ruined at last 
both the public finances and those who had lent the money. 

During the whole epoch of rising absolutism the position of 
the Jews oscillated between opposite poles. The old prejudices 
had still powerful supporters, and the Jews were on the whole 
subject to the most burdensome and humiliating restrictions. 
These disabilities were partly repealed by the Emperor 
Joseph II (1782), and their complete abolition was effected by 
the revolution of 1848. Yet during the whole period the 
Imperial Ministers again and again emphasised the fact that 
the Jews were indispensable for the industrial and financial 
development of Austria, and they tried incessantly to alleviate 
the restrictions in the interest of the State. Thus a small class 
of privileged Jews was allowed to live and carry on business 
in Vienna. In later times a larger number of unprivileged 
Jews gathered there ; this was only tolerated de facto. In the 
latter half of the eighteenth century the spirit of the age of 
enlightenment made headway in Austria too. Leading states- 
men, a great part of the aristocracy, the bureaucracy and the 
intellectuals embraced the new creed of toleration and 
humanity and advocated the emancipation of the Jews. 
Klopstock, otherwise a forerunner of Teutomania, enthusi- 
astically praised Joseph II for his edict of 1782. The best 
known pioneer of “ Enlightenment ” in Austria was Sonnen- 
fels, the son of a rabbi. He was baptised, became a University 
Professor and writer, rose to a high position in the Govern- 
ment, and was ennobled. Other officials of Jewish birth were 
also raised to the rank of nobility at that time, e.g. Hénig von 
Honigstein, the organiser of the Austrian tobacco monopoly. 
The greatest service of Sonnenfels was his share in the abolition 
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of torture in judicial procedure. His statue stands to-day 
in front of the Town Hall of Vienna, with broken instruments 
of torture under his feet, and another monument is in the 
University. Will the Nazi régime tolerate them? 

The expectation of enlightened statesmen that a cautious 
admission of Jews to economic and social equality would be 
beneficial was fully confirmed. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the number was still very small in Vienna, but 
they included an élite of patricians who had a very large share 
in developing the economic and financial resources of Austria. 
The greatest banking firm was that of Arnstein and Eskeles, 
who received the rank of baron from the Emperor Francis, 
though he was no friend of Jewish emancipation. At the time 
of the Congress of Vienna Fanny von Arnstein was famous 
for her beauty and spirit. Her salon was the meeting-place 
of all the great statesmen, aristocrats and men of letters, and 
she was generally acknowledged as the queen of society. 
Madame de Staél had complained that there was no intellec- 
tual life in the higher circles of Vienna. Now high society 
began to evince an interest in the progress of literature, taste 
and thought, and many Jews and Jewesses took a leading 
part in this development. The former rigid separation of Jews 
and Christians was virtually abandoned. The Jews were 
eager to be baptised, and many showed the greatest fervour 
in practising Christianity and cultivating German civilisa- 
tion. It seemed certain to most observers that the Jews 
would soon have ceased to exist as a separate group with 
their own creed and traditions. This process of rapid assimila- 
tion was continued through the greater part of the nineteenth 
century. In its course countless Jews adopted the Christian 
religion and intermarried with Christians. The contribution 
of Jews to the development of banking, industries, law, 
science, literature and art was so enormous that the history 
of Austrian civilisation would lose a very great part of its lustre 
and many distinctive features if their share were left out. 

What were the causes of this success ? How can it be ex- 
plained that a small minority won such an outstanding 
position despite the prejudices working against it? Anti- 
semites, of course, like to ascribe it to their alleged unscrupu- 
lousness, while others believe in their innate acuteness. 
Obviously both explanations are superficial and misleading. 
Small religious or racial minorities living outside their own 
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territory have often startled the world by their economic 
success, and have sometimes aroused similar prejudices as 
the Jews. Particular factors had a decisive influence. In the 
first place the Jews were not bound by certain traditions 
hampering economic progress. They were not admitted to 
trade guilds in former times and, therefore, escaped their 
reactionary spirit. Neither could nor would they become 
peasants, who in those times were serfs and were most un- 
progressive. In most countries the Jews were for many 
centuries restricted to money-lending and certain trades 
spurned by Christians, and their frequent expulsions gave 
them a good training in international connections. Therefore, 
when the epoch of capitalism began they were equipped with 
traditions specially favourable to the new requirements. For 
this reason sometimes rulers of backward countries invited 
them to settle within their dominions. In Austria several 
further circumstances favoured Jewish activities. The 
Catholic Austrians were never very enterprising, or shrewd 
business men. The traditions of the Church did not foster an 
adventurous spirit, and capitalism was looked on with suspicion 
and aversion. Aristocrats regarded business as beneath their 
rank, There was no rich urban patriciate versed in big com- 
mercial transactions. For the middle classes the ideal was to 
become a State official with a secure though small salary and 
sufficient leisure to enjoy life in a modest way. The Jews, 
moreover, played a prominent part as middlemen between 
the different nations of the polyglot Empire. They did not 
find it beneath their dignity to learn languages or to trade 
with people of other nationalities. They were also to a large 
extent the commercial and financial mediators between 
Austria and foreign countries, between East and West. 
The Rothschilds, who had come from western Germany, 
built the first railways and founded the first great banks in 
Austria. They became the State bankers as formerly the 
Oppenheimers and Wertheimers, who also had come from the 
Rhine. The extensive and highly organised banking system of 
Vienna which before the last war formed the financial centre 
of central and eastern Europe, and the flourishing export 
trade which made Austrian products famous in the markets 
of the world, were mainly the work of Jewish bankers and 
merchants. Before their emancipation the Jews of Vienna 
were a small privileged class of capitalists. As soon as the old 
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disabilities were removed the number rose rapidly through 
immigration from Bohemia, Hungary, Galicia, Russia, etc. 
This large influx of Jews, of whom many were not assimilated 
to the standards of western civilisation, later on aroused 
feelings of aversion and was successfully utilised by the anti- 
semites to represent all Jews as an alien and repulsive race. 
Yet even this immigration was on the whole advantageous to 
Austria’s economic life. These Jews were most industrious, 
enterprising, and frugal. They began as pedlars or small shop- 
keepers and many rose to wealth and a respected position. A 
long list of leading industrialists, great merchants and dis- 
tinguished intellectuals, could be drawn up from that class of 
Eastern Jews, whose services to the community were con- 
spicuous. In this way the Jews of Vienna became for some 
time a rather wealthy class, though their share in the total 
wealth of the country was never so large as their enemies 
believed. Moreover, this wealth was not concentrated in a 
few hands. The bulk of it was in small and middle-sized 
fortunes. Large capital was in most cases quickly split up, as 
Jewish families used to have many children. Moreover, among 
the descendants of successful business men the striving to 
enter a more intellectual walk of life was exceedingly strong, 
and fortunes inherited by intellectuals were rarely preserved 
intact. 

The legal and medical professions were especially attractive, 
and soon Jews and former Jews comprised the majority of 
lawyers and doctors in Vienna. The civil service and the army 
also admitted them, though they had usually to be baptised. 
Francis Joseph appreciated their services, and most of the 
high officials and aristocrats of his reign had little prejudice 
against them. In this epoch an astounding number of Jews 
and half-Jews rose to the highest positions as Ministers, 
Generals, high Judges and Professors. No names are more 
famous in the development of Austrian law than those of 
Unger, Glaser, Klein and Griinhut. All four were Professors 
of law at the University of Vienna and later on became mem- 
bers of the Austrian House of Lords. Three of them also were 
Ministers of Justice. Another Minister of Jewish descent was 
Steinbach, who was a fervent adherent of social reform and a 
most successful Minister of Finance. He was the pioneer of 
social legislation ; he introduced a stable currency based on 
gold, and tried in 1891 to overcome the national strife 
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threatening the foundations of the Empire by a Bill proposing 
universal suffrage. In many respects he recalls Disraeli. One 
of the most conspicuous Foreign Ministers, Count Aehrenthal, 
came from a family which originally had been Jewish. After 
the world war Jews contributed decisively towards building 
up a new Austria. Professor Kelsen drew up the democratic 
constitution, and when Dollfuss abolished it his principal 
adviser in framing the new authoritarian constitution was 
another official of Jewish origin, Dr. Hecht, though Dollfuss 
was an anti-semite. Previously Chancellor Seipel, himself a 
priest, had inaugurated a policy of economic and financial 
reconstruction designed to form the basis for Austria’s inde- 
pendence. This policy was largely conducted by officials and 
advisers of Jewish blood, such as Schwarzwald, Kienbéck, 
Schiller, Griinberger, Kunwald. At the same time the 
socialist administration of Vienna carried out grand schemes 
of social welfare work which aroused the admiration of the 
world. The merit was chiefly due to Professor Tandler and 
Alderman Breitner, both of them Jews. 

The achievements of Austrians of Jewish extraction in 
medicine and almost every branch of science are overwhelm- 
ing. The University of Vienna was a hotbed of anti-semitism, 
and well paid and influential chairs were seldom given to 
Jewish scholars in recent times. Yet in the courts of the 
University, where the busts of its great scientists are placed, 
we find many memorials erected in honour of professors who 
would be called “ non-aryan ” to-day. The number becomes 
still greater when we run through the annals of the University 
or muster the names of Professors who were teaching in 
German Universities. The number of Austrian scholars of 
Jewish blood was always so great that a large part went to 
German and other Universities abroad. A list comprising only 
the best-known names would be far too long to be inserted 
here. The development of broadcasting has only been made 
possible through the invention of the amplifying valve, by an 
Austrian Jewish physicist, Robert von Lieben. A few years 
ago a Ministry, though professing anti-semitism, felt obliged 
to issue a post stamp with his portrait, in order to remind the 
world that this invention was due to an Austrian. In front 
of the Vienna Polytechnic we find a monument devoted to 
the inventor of the benzine automobile, Siegfried Marcus, a 
Jewish mechanic of Vienna. 
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Better known to the general public are the names of 
Austrian poets and writers. In every history of modern 
literature the highest rank is conceded to authors of Jewish 
origin. One need only name Hofmannsthal, Schnitzler, Karl 
Kraus, Franz Werfel, Stefan Zweig, Jakob Wassermann. One 
of the greatest composers was Gustav Mahler, the director of 
the Vienna Opera. Musical and theatrical life of Vienna can 
hardly be conceived without the rdle played by Jews as 
authors, actors, producers, critics. Adolf von Sonnenthal 
was considered the greatest actor of his time. At present 
Elisabeth Bergner is perhaps the Viennese Jewish actress 
best known in England. The whole world, moreover, knows 
Max Reinhardt as a producer of extraordinary ingenuity. 
The lighter sort of Viennese theatrical art, especially the 
operetta, also owed much to Jewish composers and performers. 
No Viennese song has ever enjoyed such popularity and has 
become such a classical document of the old Viennese spirit 
as the Fiakerlied composed by Pick, a judge of Jewish descent 
and a great favourite in aristocratic society. A special chapter 
would have to be devoted to the réle of Jews in Viennese 
journalism. The modern Austrian press have been mainly 
created by Jewish writers and editors. 

The Jews of Vienna have endowed their beloved city with 
charitable and other institutions which contributed largely to 
her welfare and fame. No public collection has ever been 
made without the Jewish contributions surpassing by far 
those of the rest of the population, though the Jews certainly 
were much less wealthy than the non-Jews as a whole. Great 
hospitals have been founded and munificently endowed by 
Jewish Viennese, and countless skilled Jewish doctors have 
devoted their services without payment to such institutions 
as the Polyclinic, where everybody could find help. The 
wonderful system of popular lectures and academies making 
serious scientific studies accessible to everybody was mainly 
built up by Jewish efforts, particularly by Professor Ludo 
Hartmann, a half-Jew, and Professor Emil Reich. One of the 
most beautiful parks of Vienna was given to the city by 
Francisca von Wertheimstein, a Jewish lady of great distinc- 
tion whose salon was the centre of literary life. 

It is not our task to describe the rise of anti-semitism in 
Vienna and to trace its motives ; yet our brief survey reveals 
one of the most potent factors in that movement. Besides 
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economic competition the very contributions to the civilisa- 
tion and welfare of the city made by Jews, and their out- 
standing position in cultural life, went far to arouse envy and 
hatred, particularly among “ aryan ” students and the lower 
ranks of officials. The enormous majority of the Viennese 
population, however, always lived in friendly relations with 
the Jews, even many of them who belonged to the Christian 
Social party which professed to be anti-Jewish. We have 
already shown that the most prominent leaders of that party, 
Seipel, Dollfuss and Schuschnigg, made ample use of the 
services of advisers descended from Jewish families. 

The most crushing blow for the Jews of Vienna was the 
Great War. It ended with the destruction of the big market 
which had been the basis for the functions of the banks and 
export trade. The governments of the new States immedi- 
ately did everything to rupture the close relations between 
Vienna and the former provinces. Thousands of firms had to 
remove their head offices to the new States or to close down. 
All the great banks collapsed after a long and desperate 
struggle, and their assets were ultimately taken over by a 
bank under State control. Most Jewish employees were dis- 
missed or sent off with meagre pensions. The growth of 
Austrian semi-fascism as introduced by Dollfuss meant to 
most Jews increasing exclusion from public and private em- 
ployment, though exceptions were made for baptised Jews 
who had special qualifications needed by the new régime. 
When the independence of Austria drew near its end the Jews 
of Vienna had lost by far the greatest part of their former 
wealth and influence. More than a third were so poor that 
they could only live on relief afforded by the Jewish com- 
munity. The constant narrowing of their conditions of 
existence forced thousands to emigrate every year. Yet that 
state of things must now appear as a lost paradise. At present 
every Jew or half-Jew, whether baptised or not, is exposed 
to the most ruthless spoliations and humiliations, to imprison- 
ment and expulsion. Scholars and students are not allowed 
to consult libraries, no Jew is admitted to a public bath or 
park, and when recently a family of five committed suicide 
the Nazis put up a poster before the house: “ Imitation 
recommended!” An English journalist who inquired at the 
Jewish cemeteries was informed that up to now 7,000 had 
followed that advice. 


ERASMUS. 


EGYPT: A NEW ERA. 


HE last two years have seen the opening of a new era 

for Egypt, brought about by important events within 

her frontiers and dramatic changes in the north-east 
corner of Africa to which she belongs. These two sets of 
events, taking place more or less at the same time, have 
changed the face of Egypt’s internal and external policy. The 
purpose of this article is to review the political and economic 
changes that have taken place, and to consider their signi- 
ficance with regard to the future interests and modern oppor- 
tunities of a country which enjoyed civilisation thousands of 
years before the Christian era. — 

The death of King Fuad in April 1936 marked the end of a 
transition period in the history of Egypt—a period of semi- 
independence based on the Declaration of 1922 and limited by 
the “‘ four reserved points.” During this time the situation 
was most unsatisfactory for the Egyptians, for the British 
Government, and for Anglo-Egyptian relations. Force of 
circumstances, however, made this unavoidable. But no 
sooner had the Council of Regency been set up to tide over 
the time until the young King Farouk attained his majority, 
than force of circumstances again stepped in to bring about 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance in August 1936. With 
this Egypt obtained the complete independence which has 
been the object of all her Governments since she was released 
from the yoke of the Turkish Sultans. She is also obtaining 
release from the “ capitulations,” which have long since 
become “‘ time-expired ” in every sense of the term. Egypt is 
to be relieved of the indignity of having British troops 
quartered in her principal cities as soon as accommodation 1s 
provided in the Canal zone. She also enjoys greater participa- 
tion in the administration and defence of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. Egypt is now a member of the League of Nations. 
But this enhancement of her position in the world carries with 
it important responsibilities, the diligent discharge of which is 
essential to Egyptian as well as to British interests. She has 
to carry out definite defensive measures, construct roads and 
railways, and build barracks, involving considerable expendi- 
ture. Egypt is now responsible for the protection of foreigners 
within her frontiers. But perhaps the greatest responsibility 
of all is the necessity of working out her own destiny in Africa 
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and setting her house in order without the guidance of British 
advisers. Egypt is now “ finished with dual-controlled 
machines ; she is now flying solo.” 

Except in so far as she is bound by the terms of the Treaty, 
Egypt has now a perfectly free hand. Her internal affairs are 
no longer the concern of the British Government, although the 
British Ambassador in Cairo is always ready to help with 
advice if asked to do so. This has brought about a great 
change in the whole Egyptian outlook, and the coming of a 
young and popular king at this propitious moment for modern 
Egypt has provided an exhilarating tonic. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the King is adored by his subjects, and that 
his name is glorified by the simple cultivators of the soil the 
whole way from Alexandria to Wadi Halfa. Wherever he goes 
he is hailed by multitudes, who regard his happy manner and 
smiling young face as an excellent omen for a country at last 
blessed with complete independence. Farouk’s attitude to his 
people differs widely from that of any of his predecessors. He 
mixes freely with the people, and finds out what they are 
thinking about ; while they in turn regard him as one of them- 
selves and as the bringer of an entirely new era in the history 
of Egypt. This simple, friendly and sympathetic way of 
sharing the life of even his humblest subjects has endeared 
him to the masses, who have never before experienced such a 
thing. Fully aware of his immense popularity, Farouk is 
determined to turn it to the best use. He knows that his 
influence with the people is great, and realises the value of this 
at a time when his country has just gained her complete inde- 
pendence, and is about to take an important part in co-opera- 
tion with others for the development of North-East Africa. 

Farouk has also come at a stage in the development of the 
internal combustion engine when civil aviation and motor 
transport are bringing about far-reaching changes in Egypt 
and neighbouring countries. He has the advantage of being 
in the saddle before important economic events take place 
farther south as a result of Italy’s development of Ethiopia. 
Farouk’s opportunities are to be found chiefly in his youth, 
popularity and diligence at a time when great changes are 
developing. In Egypt to-day there is a strong desire for 
internal progress on national lines, stimulated by a wish to 
show the world, and most especially Great Britain, what 
Egyptians can do without outside assistance. The Egyptians 
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are a proud people, both nationally and individually, and they 
attach great importance to the trust placed in them by Great 
Britain in the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. Hence they are now 
making every endeavour to carry out its terms to the best of 
their ability. Indeed a recent visit to Egypt created the im- 
pression that the Egyptians have learned as much in one year 
of complete independence as they would have done in five 
years of the previous régime. As this would not have been 
possible ten years ago, much credit is due to the services of 
those who have acted as British advisers. In purely Anglo- 
Egyptian affairs it is hard to-day to find any feeling against 
Great Britain. The old game of bickering with Britain is dead, 
and has been replaced by a much healthier occupation—that 
of trying to make Egypt as self-reliant as possible, and to 
improve social conditions as well as local industries, com- 
munications and trade. 

The Egyptians also want to increase and extend their 
country’s prestige and influence throughout North-East 
Africa, and to co-operate with other countries for mutual 
benefit. Most important to Egypt is the decision of Great 
Britain and Italy to pursue policies of political and economic 
co-operation in Africa; for recent progress in civil aviation 
and motor transport has increased Egypt’s geographical sig- 
nificance as a transit country between north and south as well 
as between east and west. When all these developments are 
taking place, it is essential that Egypt should be united ; and 
here the influence of King Farouk can do a great deal. 
Although the Egyptians cannot be expected altogether to 
abandon what is second nature to them, their affection for the 
King transcends party politics and has rather put all this 
unsavoury business in the shade. Reduced to a few words, the 
King can control the party political game: he can lead 
Egypt, united in loyalty to himself and at one in a desire to 
profit from progress and co-operation with others. 

Hitherto politics has overshadowed almost everything else 
in Egypt to the detriment of constructive progress. Now there 
are definite signs of economics, commerce and material pro- 
gress throwing politics into the shade. This is partly due to 
the change of outlook arising from complete independence, 
and partly owing to the influence in Africa of a progressive 
Italy. Yet the movement to throw off foreign control over 
public utility services is nothing new. Although the Egyptian 
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State Railways have until quite recently been virtually under 
British control, it is now eight years since the Egyptians began 
to form a mercantile marine of their own. The Alexandria 
Navigation Company, established in 1930 with a capital of 
{E.20,000 and a Government subsidy, was followed in 1934 
by the Misr Sea Navigation Company and in 1937 by the 
Pharaonic Mail Company. This not only gives Egypt a footing 
among the maritime nations of the world, but enables the 
Egyptian flag to be flown in many places where it would never 
otherwise be seen. In these days of newspaper and wireless 
propaganda of doubtful reputation the time-honoured and 
honest method of flying the national flag at sea is apt to be 
overshadowed. The Egyptians, however, realise its value to a 
nation trying to build up its position in the modern world, 
especially to one holding an almost unique position as far as 
world shipping is concerned. Nor are the Egyptians behind- 
hand in the matter of civil aviation. The Misr Airworks Com- 
pany has been operating since 1932 with a capital of {E.40,000 
and a Government subsidy ; and services are maintained in 
Egypt itself and also with Palestine, Syria and Iraq. Although 
at present most of the pilots are British, this is only a tem- 
porary measure until a sufficient number of good and reliable 
Egyptian pilots are available. That the air appeals to young 
Egyptians is obvious to any visitor to the Almaza aerodrome 
at Heliopolis, where there is every facility for training under 
favourable conditions. As, apart from the cultivation of 
cotton, Egypt’s future seems to be based largely on her posi- 
tion as a transit country, it is significant that the Egyptians 
are now paying more and more attention to transport ques- 
tions. They do not want their country to become just a 
“landing ground” or a mere stretch of territory providing 
space for the Suez Canal. They want to participate in the 
forward movement of African and Mediterranean transport, 
whether it be by sea, by land or by air. 

According to the terms of the Treaty the Egyptians are 
under the obligation to build certain roads for strategical 
purposes, and there is little doubt that the benefit of this 
development will be felt in many directions quite apart from 
the primary object for which the roads are intended. Hitherto 
road communications in Egypt have been deplorable, and it 
is only recently that a good road has been constructed from 
Cairo to Alexandria. Now the Egyptians have seen what 
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roads can do for a difficult country such as Ethiopia, and this 
has directed their thoughts to road possibilities in their own 
country. Also, a proud people do not like to see themselves 
outdone in a much less civilised part of their own continent. 
The possibilities in Egyptian road-building are immense, and 
the demands of modern motor transport may give rise to 
great opportunities of financial benefit from improved land 
communications with the south. In any case the improvement 
of communication will give a new stimulus to Egyptian in- 
dustries, which have been gradually pushing forward since 
the time of the Great War. 

When Egypt became a base for operations in Palestine and 
Salonika, the presence of allied forces on Egyptian soil 
created a demand for a large assortment of commodities. 
Naturally the Egyptians put forward every effort to benefit 
from a situation calling for local industries to supplement the 
meagre supply of foreign manufactured articles. At the end 
of hostilities it was fortunate that there were some industries 
to absorb an ever-increasing population, all of which could not 
possibly be employed in the cultivation of cotton. As soon as 
it was realised that industries in Egypt would not only help to 
absorb those who could not find work on the land, but would 
also be a step towards economic independence, action was 
taken to create what is now the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry in Cairo. Since its beginning in 1920 the activities of 
this Ministry have been extended to cover a great variety of 
subjects, and industrial and technical education has pro- 
gressed so as to meet the demand of industrial development. 
In 1936-7 there were 17,409 students receiving this form of 
education. The whole object of the Ministry is to encourage 
Egyptian industries, development and trade by all reasonable 
means, and to co-operate with other Ministries with this end 
in view. The degree of success already achieved is consider- 
able, and the eyes of this Ministry are looking well to the 
future. 

The year 1930 was the turning-point in industrial develop- 
ment; for it was then that Egypt acquired her full liberty in 
the formulation of a tariff policy. Without some measure of 
protection Egyptian industries did not stand a chance of ful- 
filling the objects for which they were intended. This change 
gave a new impetus to production and more confidence to 
local enterprises. This is manifest in the number of industrial 
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joint-stock companies now affiliated to the Bank Misr. These 
are engaged in work such as cotton-ginning, cotton-spinning 
and weaving, silk weaving, linen printing, fisheries, transport, 
shipping, aviation, tourism and insurance. The total paid-up 
capital of these companies is now {E.2,327,000. The Bank 
Misr itself started business in 1920 with a modest capital of 
{E.80,000, which has since been increased to {E.1,000,000, 
with a reserve fund of {E.690,362 and deposits amounting to 
LE.3,913,926. The capital of the joint-stock companies as 
well as that of the bank itself is held entirely by Egyptians, 
who also form the whole staff in both cases. 

The increase of industries in recent years is reflected in the 
rapid growth of the towns. In 1917 Cairo had a population of 
800,000, and there were only six towns in the whole country 
with between 50,000 and 100,000 inhabitants. In 1927 there 
were nine towns in this category, and the population of Cairo 
had risen to 1,065,000. To-day, although the figures of the 
1937 census are not yet available, Cairo is known to have 
reached the one and a half million figure. In a country which 
has always been regarded as essentially agricultural, these 
figures are most significant as pointers to the future. 

The industries connected with cotton are ginning, pressing, 
spinning and weaving, the two former processes being carried 
out by local factories equipped with up-to-date machinery. 
The entire cotton crop, which in 1936-7 amounted to 
881,893,854 lb., is exported with the exception of about 5 per 
cent., which is retained for spinning and weaving in Egypt. 
The aggregate output of yarn is about 36 million lb. per 
annum, which is consumed locally with the exception of a 
small export of about 1$ million lb. Although Egypt’s out- 
put of cotton piece goods now amounts to 83 million yards per 
annum, this only meets about 30 per cent. of the home 
demand. As the remaining 70 per cent. has to be imported 
from abroad, the opportunities of expanding this industry are 
more than obvious. Next in order of importance come the 
silk, woollen and linen industries. The output of woven silk 
amounts to about 15 million metres per. annum, and is of 
superior quality and fineness. The woollen industry is still in 
its infancy, with an annual output of about 500,000 lb. of 
yarn, and Egypt still has to import woollen yarn for the 
“tarboush ” industry and for the manufacture of rugs and 
blankets. But a joint-stock company has recently been 
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formed for the making of woollen cloth for suitings. For the 
manufacture of linen there is so far only one large factory 
equipped with up-to-date machinery, which produces about 
661,000 lb. of yarn annually for weaving locally. The produc- 
tion of cotton seed in 1936-7 amounted to 732,776 tons, of 
which 75,746 tons were used as seed for the following cotton 
crop, 329,967 tons were exported, and 309,639 tons were 
pressed locally. The oil extracted therefrom amounted to 
55,018 tons, leaving 268,695 tons of oil cake. The cotton-seed 
oil is partly consumed by the soap industry, which has now 
reached an annual output of about 45,000 tons, valued at 
{E.1,000,000, and meets go per cent. of the home demand. 
The production of sugar in Egypt is more than sufficient for 
local needs, and gives about 66,500 tons of molasses per 
annum for the local distillation of alcohol as well as for export 
purposes. It is also interesting to note that flour milling, the 
oldest industry of Egypt, is now being completely modernised. 
The 1936-7 wheat crop, amounting to 1,234,950 tons, was 
ground in the country; and Egypt is now almost self- 
supporting in cereals, especially in wheat and maize. 

It is unnecessary to deal with the remaining industries such 
as tobacco (Egyptian cigarettes), hides and skins, matches, 
glass, cements, minerals, and fisheries. What has been 
described is sufficient to show that Egypt is no longer content 
to export large quantities of cotton, and to import practically 
everything else, including piece goods manufactured abroad 
from Egyptian cotton. She has now set her hand to the 
establishment of industries to meet as far as possible her 
various needs, and thereby to reduce her imports. Although 
this policy, together with the tariffs introduced to protect her 
industries, must affect older producing countries, Egypt 
cannot be blamed for looking after her own interests as long 
as her tariffs are fair and reasonable. 

Another development in recent years has been a determined 
attempt to make the agricultural wealth of the country not 
quite so dependent on the success of the cotton crop. Raw 
cotton, together with cotton seed, cotton-seed oil and cotton- 
seed cake, make up 80 per cent. of Egypt’s exports. Steps 
have been taken to cultivate for export products such as 
oranges and mandarines, and to control the export of rice, 
onions and eggs in order to ensure a high standard of quality. 
Similar efforts are being made in other directions, the result 
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of which is a gradually increasing safeguard against the 
calamity of a bad cotton crop. 

While this agricultural policy is calculated to introduce 
more stability to the economic position of Egypt, industrial 
development is stimulating progress in many different direc- 
tions. With the growth of the urban population there is a 
greater demand for education, social services, labour legisla- 
tion, and all that goes to further the welfare of a more 
civilised people. That important progress has been made in 
these questions during the last decade is unquestionable, but 
there is still a great deal to be done. Public health and the 
standard of living are still deplorable throughout the greater 
part of Egypt. The Egyptian Government, now free to carry 
out their own plans, are facing this task with enthusiasm, and 
seem determined to make Egypt worthy of her new position 
in the world. They also realise the increasing importance of 
their country in the future of North-East Africa, and foresee 
the influence of increased industry and better internal com- 
munications on the general standard of Egyptian life. The 
man who works in a factory will no longer be content to live 
in a filthy hovel, especially when he comes in closer contact 
with European ways of living and has more money to spend. 

Although many of the movements which I have endea- 
voured to describe have been gradually developing for some 
years, they have received a strong encouragement from the 
outcome of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, from the accession 
of a young and popular monarch, and from the remarkable 
transport developments of recent years. Egypt, though free 
to work out her own destiny, is now much closer to Europe 
than ever before ; she has great opportunities for progress on 
modern lines ; and her geographical position in the world is 
more valuable to her to-day than it has ever been. She how- 
ever has one disadvantage. Her ancient monuments and her 
winter climate are inclined to overshadow her modern 
endeavours. Egypt sends many students and others to 
Britain to study our country and conditions of life. We send 
many tourists to Egypt to see the treasures of Tutankhamen 
and the ancient monuments of the Pharaohs. Why do we not 
send more of our students of suitable type to see what is being 
done in modern Egypt, and to profit from a closer knowledge 
of the aims and aspirations of the Egyptian people ? 

E. W. Porson Newman. 


TIME AND THE DICTATORS. 
iB a world dumbfounded by the continued success of 


aggressors, some comfort has been derived by many people 
from two arguments. It is said, first, that the mounting 
ambitions of the dictators are mutually incompatible and 
must sooner or later bring them into collision. Secondly, it is 
believed that the wanton expenditure on wars of conquest and 
preparation for future aggrandisement must cripple the eco- 
nomic systems of the dictatorships and evoke internal oppo- 
sition. From this it is argued that time works on the side of 
the democratic countries, whose economic systems are in any 
case thought to be both more powerful and more stable. 
Therefore, the argument goes on, the democratic countries 
should refrain from taking any action which would precipitate 
armed conflict. An attempt will be made in this article to 
show that the real sacrifice imposed on the population of 
the totalitarian states by rearmament and economic self- 
sufficiency is very much less than is commonly supposed ; 
that there are cogent reasons for believing that the economic 
difficulties they have experienced are beginning to diminish 
and—if Nature does not come to the rescue of the democracies 
in the shape of severe crop failures—are likely to diminish 
further; that, therefore, unless the co-ordination of national 
and international economic policies of the democratic coun- 
tries achieves signal success, the democracies are likely to 
lose rather than gain ground, even in the economic sphere. 
The economic argument is based on the thesis that the 
production of armaments, the maintenance of great standing 
armies and military expeditions abroad is sterile. It follows, 
the argument goes on, that the real cost of rearmament con- 
sists in the curtailment of other, economically valuable pro- 
duction—and thus consumption. The consequences of this 
preference for guns rather than butter are aggravated by the 
determination of the dictatorships to render themselves 
economically independent of foreign supplies. Considering 
the enormous effort which these countries have made mili- 
tarily, and the waste resulting from their insistence on pro- 
ducing substitutes at a fantastic cost of labour instead of 
concentrating on the production of commodities which they 
are especially fitted for, the fall in the standard of living must 
become increasingly intolerable. This argument is formally 
VoL. CLIV. 28 
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unassailable. Unfortunately it is based on certain assump- 
tions which render its application impossible without vital 
quantitative qualification. The most important of these are 
that the economic system is at all times working at full 
capacity ; that it is not expanding; that there is free com- 
petition, especially in foreign trade; that no redistribution 
of the national income takes place concomitantly ; that the 
financial relations with foreign countries do not change; in 
one sentence that the economic system is very much like the 
ideal model constructed to facilitate the teaching of the 
elements of economics, and “ all other things remain equal.” 
However useful as a first approach in the technique of 
economic analysis these assumptions do not in the least hold 
true in practice. 

A considerable—and increasing—part of productive re- 
sources, both labour and capital, are devoted in modern com- 
munities to the service not of immediate consumption but 
either to the purpose of preparing for a future expansion in 
the capacity to produce, or to produce goods whose services 
are consumed over a longer period of time (like houses)—1.e. 
capital goods. In a depression, no matter how it started, it is 
this part of production that is mainly discontinued. Both the 
German and the Italian economic systems were very far from 
working at full capacity when rearmament was decided upon. 
Therefore it is fallacious to say that the whole cost of rearma- 
ment has been borne by the population of these countries 
being deprived of part of their former realincome. The actual 
figures show that an impressive reserve of productive power 
was available in Italy and even more so in Germany, even if 
we concede that in 1931-2 obsolescence of their capital equip- 
ment was probably not being made good, that there was a 
drain on stocks of goods previously accumulated, and that 
the average standard of life had dropped to intolerable levels. 
The re-employment of this reserve of productive power could 
go far in making good any losses in real income entailed by 
the increase in costs due to economic nationalism, and support 
a rearmament programme far in excess of anything contem- 
plated in the democratic countries. In Germany employment 
rose from an average of 12$ millions in 1932 to over 19 millions 
in 1937—1.e. more than 50 per cent. In Italy the expansion 
was only slightly less. Some indication of the importance of 
this accession in productive power is given by the reflection 
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that employment in England in the same period rose less than 
25 per cent. Our national income increased by well over {1,200 
million, or more than 35 per cent. At least part of the increase 
was allowed in Germany to raise the standard of life, in com- 
parison to the bottom of the depression (though in distinction 
from England it still is well below 1928), the output of con- 
sumption goods increasing by over 33 per cent. This revision 
of the popular thesis is unquestionably the most decisive. 
There are, however, several other, though individually less 
important, factors, whose cumulative influence must not be 
disregarded. Average productivity of a country can be in- 
creased by fuller utilisation of existing resources. It can also 
be increased by accumulation of capital and by invention. 
The former could not have played an important role in 
Germany as rearmament was bound to reduce the margin 
available for an expansion of capital equipment for civilian 
purposes. Invention, however, must have gone some way to 
offset the loss of productivity due to military reasons. 

The control of all trade and financial transactions with 
foreign countries was an additional expedient in the dictator- 
ships, especially in Germany, to shift the burden from the 
shoulders of their own populations and, incidentally, to secure 
a socially tolerable internal distribution of the sacrifices— 
absolute and relative—which had to be exacted. In 1931 and 
1932 huge export surpluses were achieved by Germany in a 
desperate effort to pay fully the service and repay part of the 
capital of the foreign debt previously contracted. In 1934 
there was a considerable import surplus, and since the inau- 
guration of Dr. Schacht’s new plan, the export surplus re- 
appeared at a heavily reduced level. The fall of the export 
surplus which reflects the progressive default on the foreign 
debt freed considerable productive resources for rearmament. 
Part of the burden was thus shifted on to the foreign creditors 
and Jews who desired to export their capital. The central 
control of foreign trade, moreover, enabled the Government 
to use the full weight of German consumption power in her 
trade negotiations. In the period of acute congestion of the 
commodity markets, especially in 1933 and 1934, this enabled 
Germany not only to obtain exceptionally favourable prices, 
but through clever working of the clearing agreements also 
involuntary commercial credits. She then forced the dis- 
tracted creditor to accept at favourable prices such German 
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produce as she could most easily spare. Thus apart from 
exceptional cases when even in conditions of free competition 
state intervention in the shape of bounties or tariffs secures 
advantages to a country by changing the terms of trade, 
apart from the favourable effect of the decline of the price of 
raw materials relative to manufactured products which also 
benefited this country, Germany almost succeeded in trans- 
forming her foreign trade relations into monopoly buying 
and selling. 

Under a free individualist system the increase in employ- 
ment and national income consequent on rearmament would 
have spontaneously resulted in an increase in consumption 
and in imports. The totalitarian countries could not afford to 
permit either, as they were unable to pay for any but the 
most vital imports because their productive resources were 
needed for rearmament work and could not be spared—even 
if there had been a demand for their produce, and during 
1936-7 at least there was an urgent demand—to increase 
their exports. The exchange control thus changed from an 
emergency measure to safeguard the currency into the most 
important single instrument of control of the whole economic 
system. These regulations entail an enormous waste because 
of the inevitable red tape ; no doubt there are also many loop- 
holes and abuses. But the control enabled the economic system 
to work almost continuously at full capacity irrespective of 
the state of trade elsewhere. The output of the re-employed 
factors therefore provides a very substantial off-setting reserve. 

To achieve rearmament it was necessary to limit an increase 
of consumption, for otherwise labour and capital would have 
been absorbed not only by the output of consumption goods 
but also by the extension of these industries. A collective 
saving was thus enforced on the community. On the one 
hand, wages were fixed. On the other, an increase of dividends 
above a certain level was also forbidden. Profits above that 
level had to be surrendered to the Government against its 
obligations. Taxation was increased: the German tax 
revenue seems to have doubled during the period, quite apart 
from the unofficial but very effectively enforced contributions 
for charity, to finance both exports and the four-year plan 
which entailed uneconomic investment. In Italy, taxes also 
increased and a capital levy was decreed. Control was ex- 
tended on the capital market. Security issues, establishment 
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of new companies and the extension of plant was made con- 
tingent upon Government permission. The strain on the 
balance of trade which nevertheless ensued made a rationing 
of the available commodities inevitable and the import of 
luxuries was completely prohibited. This meant discrimina- 
tion against the more prosperous who otherwise could have 
afforded to satisfy their demands. All these measures were 
not part of a consciously planned scheme. They were forced 
on the Fascist states step by step by the trend of events. They 
resulted nevertheless in a more equalitarian distribution not 
so much of the national income as of current consumption. 
The upper classes were not deprived of their capital, but were 
forced to abstain from certain kinds of consumption and to 
invest their savings in Government securities and state- 
planned enterprises the eventual value and earning power of 
which is problematical. 

In consequence the material satisfaction of the population 
has been supplemented (apart from any elation at external 
political successes) by the feeling of national military security 
(however irrational the fear of French or Russian aggression 
may have been) and individual economic security as a member 
of the Volksgemeinschaft, of the “‘ community ” which in effect 
has ‘abolished unemployment.” At the same time the 
relative fall in the material satisfaction of needs as compared 
with, say, 1928 was much less and better distributed than 
commonly supposed. Therefore it seems vain to hope for an 
internal revulsion of feelings on account of economic grievances 
alone. It is futile to point out that these results and much 
more could have been achieved with less risk of an eventual 
catastrophe had the democratic individualist systems not 
been destroyed. 

An analysis of the prospects is even more disturbing. In the 
last six years England has experienced a phenomenal pros- 
perity. Since 1935-6 a fraction of the increase of the national 
income has been devoted to armaments. The bulk has gone 
to swell consumption demand and stimulated the production 
of capital goods. This period of cumulative expansion seems 
now ended, and in the absence of very powerful external stimuli 
or Government intervention it is difficult to discern any strong 
internal factor which would re-create expansion. In America 
and France the continued rift between the Government and the 
propertied classes renders the further outlook unfavourable. 
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The totalitarian states on the contrary have cogent reasons 
to look forward with some confidence to the economic future, 
provided unprecedented crop failure does not suddenly 
increase their import requirements. The successful aggres- 
sions in Spain and Austria not only provide very useful 
sources of raw materials and foreign exchange, but also 
increase the economic and financial bargaining power of 
Germany and, to a much less degree, of Italy. They are now 
able to throw some of the burden of their rearmament on to 
the unfortunate Spanish population, which has to supply raw 
materials and foodstuffs in exchange for the (fortunately not 
always first-class) arms which the dictators provide for their 
destruction and subjugation. It is undoubtedly true that 
Franco, if he wins, could get economic help from Paris and 
London at much less political cost than from his erstwhile 
friends and protectors. The problem is whether he will be at 
liberty to choose. The extent of economic concessions which 
he has already been forced to make is unknown, but must be 
very substantial. From an economic point of view it is 
certainly fallacious to assume that methods of reconstruction 
and rearmament which were applied in Germany cannot at 
equal and better advantage for the dictators be applied in 
Spain. Franco seems to have learned the game of foreign 
exchange control which virtually expropriates foreign pro- 
ductive assets but leaves that illusion of ownership which 
seems so precious to many “ realists.” If the country is 
poorer, savings can be enforced more ruthlessly on the sub- 
jugated population in the shape of convict labour at low cost. 
It is being tried out in the northern provinces under foreign 
leadership and will presumably be extended to Catalonia, if 
the opportunity presents itself. It may be more advantageous 
to Franco to approach England. He will not by economic 
reasons alone be forced to do so. 

Germany has recently acquired the solid gold reserve of 
Austria and the foreign assets of such Austrian nationals as 
were not lucky or far-sighted enough to get away in time. The 
loot will certainly reach {40 millions. It may amount to as 
much as {70 millions. For a country like Germany, whose 
export surplus does not amount to more—the mark taken at 
its fictitious par—this is no mean achievement. No doubt 
much of the tourist traffic and entrepdt trade of Vienna 
which was an important source of foreign exchange has been 
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destroyed. But the confiscation of Jewish, Habsburg and 
other capital assets will go some way to relieve the rest of the 
population from the consequences. The new decree which 
allows a sequestration even of internal assets under the guise 
of “* participation in the Hermann Goering Werke ” shows the 
ruthless determination of the German Government to go to 
the bitter end. 

The economic power of Greater Germany in Central 
Europe has become overwhelming. Most of the countries in 
the Danube basin and the Balkans send over 40 per cent. of 
their total exports to Germany and are Germany’s heavy 
commercial creditors (the Hungarians alone with some 60 
million pengoes). This enables her to enforce even greater 
supplies and to change in her favour the terms at which she 
exchanges her produce for raw materials and foodstuffs. 
Clearing agreements secure her favourable markets overseas. 
If world demand for commodities should again shrink as a 
result of renewed depression in the democratic countries this 
power would be all but unlimited. Her own population would 
thus further be relieved. This development is fostered by the 
armaments race which begins to grip even smaller countries. 
Thus Germany is able to get rid of relatively obsolete arms on 
favourable terms. 

Nor must it be forgotten that in the first years of rearma- 
ment vast resources were absorbed by the establishment of 
armaments factories and other military buildings. If no 
further extension becomes necessary as a result of similar 
expansion in England and France (and present output 
capacity in Germany is certainly very much greater) capital 
and labour will be freed to work for an increase of the stan- 
dard of life (or a further increase of actual armaments output). 
The hopes based on an early economic breakdown of Germany 
and even of Italy seem rather spurious on closer investigation. 
The likelihood of an imminent split—resulting from the clash 
of interest between Italy and Germany or subtly induced by 
Great Britain—may or may not be very great. It is certain 
that no complacency is justified on account of their reputed 
relative economic weakness. 

The potential strength of the democracies certainly is far 
superior and their basic position is much more stable. Their 
accumulated reserves permit them to draw freely upon the 
productive capacity of the entire outside world. The stringent 
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regulations of production and consumption, the sacrifice of 
their material progress is superfluous even if they decide to 
match the military efforts of the totalitarian countries. They 
are able to maintain economic liberty (though not irrespon- 
sible libertinism and sectional egotism). But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that that liberty of action of the individual 
in itself ensures superiority of the community. On the con- 
trary, it renders the task of those who are responsible for the 
management of economic and financial policies far more 
complicated. It also increases the responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual. If our potential strength is wasted by unemployment, 
if the weaker countries are thrown politically and thus 
economically at the mercy of the dictators then the outlook 
is bleak indeed. 

There is no necessity for the authoritarian countries to 
steal a march on us continuously. But only a far-seeing 
internal social, economic and monetary policy, an inter- 
national co-operation weakening the hold of Germany on the 
smaller members of a community of pacific nations by the 
provision, even at a sacrifice, of financial assistance and 
profitable markets, will ensure the re-establishment and 
maintenance of such superiority of force against any combina- 
tion of aggressors as will stifle any further threats to peace. 

Economist. 


POLAND#AS -AbEINE: 
NTEREST in and practical knowledge of maritime 


problems have been expanding in Poland ever since she 

regained a free access to the sea. This has been em- 
phasised recently in two noteworthy speeches made by 
prominent Polish statesmen who are playing a leading part 
in this development. The Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce, M. Roman, speaking before the Financial Committee 
of the Senate on February 17th, 1937, said: “ For many 
years we have taken up a strong position as a seafaring nation 
and are achieving, thanks to the combined efforts of the 
Government and the whole community, conspicuous success 
in our endeavours to divert the flow of our external trade to 
the open sea.” And the Vice-Premier and Minister of Finance, 
M. Kwiatkowski, speaking in July 1937, at Gdynia, the city 
of his creation, expressed very much the same thought in 
the following words: “ Millions of people hitherto bent on 
pursuits on land and unconscious of the opportunities lying 
open to them on the sea are now being systematically trained 
to exert their faculties in fields of maritime enterprise.” 

Undoubtedly considerations of expediency have been 
largely responsible for this policy, it having been recognised 
that economic independence is greatly furthered by the 
possession of direct maritime connections with the principal 
markets of the world. Besides, a glance at the map will show 
that Poland’s geographical situation between Soviet Russia 
and Germany, both of which countries have subjected their 
external trade to a rigorous control and far-going restrictions, 
must necessarily have the effect of enhancing the importance 
of her trade routes leading to the Baltic in the north and 
the Black Sea and Mediterranean in the south. Thus, by a 
natural sequence of events the policy of the Partitioning 
Powers, Germany and Austria-Hungary, which had resulted 
in diverting the trade of Eastern Europe from its old channels, 
from the Baltic to the North Sea and from the Black Sea to 
the Adriatic, is being gradually rectified by a restoration of 
the shortest and quickest trade route, which of all overland 
routes is also the least encumbered by intervening frontiers, 
leading from north to south through Polish territory to the 
Danubian States—Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania—and further to the Near East. 
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Poland’s maritime policy aiming at concentrating her ex- 
ternal trade in the ports of her customs territory has already 
had the effect that the major part of her exports to, and im- 
ports from, foreign countries is transported by sea through 
Gdynia and Danzig. A large variety of raw materials, mass 
production and other goods, such as coal, coke, iron and steel, 
agricultural and dairy products, meats, fertilisers and so forth, 
are exported over the maritime border, whilst on the other 
hand valuable raw stuffs, colonial goods as well as semi- and 
wholly manufactured articles, are imported by the same way 
in increasing quantities, in conjunction with the general im- 
provement of business conditions in Poland. Direct trunk- 
lines leading from Upper Silesia to Gdynia and from the 
interior of Poland to Danzig and Gdynia facilitate the inter- 
change of commodities with overseas countries. The partici- 
pation of Gdynia and Danzig in this turnover is at present 
46 per cent. and 31 per cent. respectively as regards weight, 
and 47 per cent. and Ig per cent. respectively as regards value. 
The lower figure representing the value of trade through 
Danzig is influenced by the preponderance of imports of high- 
priced goods through Gdynia. The general turnover of the 
port of Gdynia in 1937 amounted to 9 million tons, of which 
1+7 million tons represent imports and 7+3 million tons 
exports, the latter figure including 6 million tons of coal. As 
regards the total volume of goods handled, Gdynia to-day 
occupies the first place amongst Baltic ports. 

In conjunction with this development the technical, tran- 
shipment and warehousing equipment of the port of Gdynia 
has been systematically improved and extended. The total 
costs of these investments hitherto amount to 230 million 
zlotys or {47 million. They include forty long- and short-time 
storage warehouses, two large refrigerating plants for perish- 
able agricultural and dairy products, sixty-seven electrically 
driven cranes and special plant, such as wagon tip, endless 
belt conveyors and floating cranes, a new elevator with a 
capacity to handle 10,000 tons of grain, and so forth. Process- 
ing plants for oil-seeds and rice, smoked and canned fish 
factories have been erected within the precincts of the port. 
A number of large importing firms have been established here. 
A new canal, now under construction, which will connect the 
inner harbour with a point further north on the bay of Puck, 
will afford to industries to be established in its vicinity the 
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possibility of loading and unloading goods direct into or from 
sea-going vessels. By the establishment of institutions destined 
to facilitate international trade, such as fruit auctions, a 
court of arbitration and appeal for raw skins and hides, and 
a cotton exchange (to be opened during the current year), 
Gdynia is becoming an important centre of distribution for a 
number of staple articles of world trade imported in large 
quantities into the markets of Eastern and Central Europe. 

The number of in and outgoing vessels in the port of Gdynia 
has risen from six (with a total tonnage of 10,8go n.r.t.) in 
1923 to 11,525 (with a tonnage of 11,293,561 n.r.t.) in 1937. 
Gdynia is connected by more than fifty direct shipping lines 
with all the principal ports of the world. Steamers of the Blue 
Funnel Line call at this port at regular intervals. There are 
regular sailings to a number of ports in the United Kingdom 
as well as to all parts of the British Empire. Four separate 
lines with weekly sailings connect Gdynia with London, 
Bristol, Hull and Leith-Grangemouth. The boats are all 
equipped with up-to-date refrigerating appliances, etc., so 
that agricultural, dairy and meat products can be shipped for 
quick delivery to the London district and the industrial areas 
of England and Scotland, whence industrial products and 
colonial goods are conveyed as return cargoes to Gdynia. It 
is a noteworthy fact that the number of lines connecting 
Gdynia with distant overseas ports is increasing year by year, 
whilst at the same time efforts are being made to multiply the 
lines and intensify the frequency of sailings on all routes 
leading from Gdynia to the principal centres of distribution 
in North-Western Europe, especially the ports of the United 
Kingdom, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg, Copenhagen, 
Gothenburg and Oslo. 

A similar line of policy is being pursued with regard to 
the North East of Europe with the object of developing the 
regular interchange of merchandise between Poland and the 
ports of the Eastern Baltic, such as Riga, Helsingfors and 
Tallinn, which are playing a more and more important part 
as centres of local distribution. Thus the natural functions of 
the port of Gdynia as a juncture of international trade routes 
is being systematically developed, and at the same time the 
possibilities of Poland’s direct co-operation with other mari- 
time countries in handling a growing flow of sea-borne traffic 
is being gradually extended. As a matter of fact Gdynia is 
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playing an increasingly active part as a port of turnover and 
distribution for goods transported by sea to and from the 
Occident and also as a port of transit for goods, transported 
by land or with transhipment in Danubian and Black Sea 
ports, from the Scandinavian and Baltic States to Central 
and South Eastern Europe and vice versa. This is also a con- 
venient overland communication with the Danubian States 
for the northern and western continental ports and also for 
England and can compete successfully with the maritime 
route around Europe. Already at present certain quantities 
of merchandise, comprising hides and skins, wool, rubber, 
metals, chemicals, etc., are being imported into the Danubian 
States from England via Gdynia. 

Goods traffic between the Polish ports and their nearer and 
more distant hinterland is greatly facilitated by associated 
freight tariffs, enabling the goods to be transported, at 
especially low transit rates, to their respective destination, 
viz. Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, 
Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Soviet Russia. Besides, there are 
special combined tariffs with rates reduced §0 to 60 per cent. 
for goods transported to their destination with transhipment 
in the Danubian port of Bratislava, belonging to Czecho- 
slovakia. These rates are applicable to all transports conveyed 
on a combined river and railroad freight system through the 
above-mentioned port to or from Austria, Hungary, Jugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria. Furthermore, traffic between the Polish 
ports and the ports of the Near East and Western Mediter- 
ranean via Rumanian ports is based on a special Polish- 
Rumanian-Levantine and Western Mediterranean direct 
tariff which also enables goods to be conveyed on a direct bill 
of lading via Port Said to and from the ports of the Persian 
Gulf, British India, the Dutch East Indies, China, East Africa 
and Australia, and also via Constantinople or the Pirzus to 
and from the ports of Turkey or Greece respectively. The 
duration of transport from Gdynia to Vienna or Prague is 
approximately one and a half days, and to Constantza two 
days. Thus by way of Gdynia a consignment of goods can be 
shipped in about four and a half days from London to the 
Black Sea. 

The question of overland communication between the Baltic 
and the Black Sea is not, however, entirely one of railways. 
Access to the Baltic, at the mouth of the Vistula, essential in 
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itself to Poland, acquires its full political significance only 
when completed by a system of waterways linking Danzig and 
Gdynia with the Rumanian Black Sea ports, that is to say, 
by a restoration of the former Levantine trade route whose 
natural course follows the Vistula, the San, the Upper 
Dniester, the Prut and the mouth of the Danube. An im- 
portant step towards achieving this end would be the con- 
struction of a canal connecting the above-mentioned rivers. 
This waterway is planned to have a total length of 1,900 km., 
of which 1,000 would flow through Poland and goo through 
Rumania. 

The estimates for 1937-8 provide funds for the execution of 
the most urgent hydraulic works constituting the first stage 
of a comprehensive scheme of construction and improvement 
of Polish waterways in general. This work will comprise, in 
the first instance, the regulation of the upper and middle 
course of the Vistula which at present is navigable without 
seasonal interruptions only from Warsaw downwards. The 
upper course of the river will be made navigable as far as the 
town of Sandomir, which forms the centre of the new industrial 
district now being called into existence under the auspices of 
the Polish Government. Regulation works for improving the 
navigability of the middle course from Sandomir to Warsaw 
are to commence immediately. A further introduction into 
this scheme of communication will be the construction of a 
canal joining the mining district of Upper Silesia with Cracow. 
The river-ports of Warsaw, Cracow and Plock will be enlarged 
and modernised. Early in the current year work was to com- 
mence on the construction of a canal, 32 km. in length, which 
will join the River Warta with Lake Goplo and thence through 
the Bydgoszcz canal with the Vistula, thus opening up a new 
direct connection by water between the industrial districts of 
Poznan and Lédz and the port of Danzig. In conjunction with 
the regulation of the Vistula, which will naturally result in a 
very considerable increase of inland water traffic, plans have 
also been elaborated for the construction of a canal, 215 km. 
long, which will connect Bydgoszcz with Gdynia, thus enabling 
barges and steamers to convey bulk cargoes destined for the 
latter port direct, instead of having to use the longer and often 
precarious route via Danzig and the sea, as is the case at 
present. Furthermore, the contemporary reconstruction of 
Polish trade routes will necessitate the materialisation of the 
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post-war project of a bridge over the Danube between 
Rumania and Bulgaria, allowing for direct goods transport 
without the necessity of unloading, crossing the Danube and 
reloading. The location of this new bridge is to be at Giurgiu- 
Rustchuk, but for financial reasons this scheme is not as yet 
practicable. ; 

There exist at Gdynia very favourable opportunities for the 
development of industry and commerce. Port industries are 
connected with export, import and re-export after some manu- 
facturing. The characteristic feature of all these types of in- 
dustry is the possibility of profiting by lower transportation 
charges on raw materials employed in the manufacture of the 
finished product and even of avoiding railway transport alto- 
gether in the case of re-export industries. Prominent examples 
of such industries are the manufacture of meat, fruit and 
vegetable conserves, the production of timber provided by the 
hinterland, chemical, paper, celluloid and artificial silk 
factories, cotton, woollen and jute mills, tanning plants, 
rubber goods factories and so forth. Apart from this there is 
in the port of Gdynia ample scope for subsidiary industries, 
such as packing plants—cardboard and tin containers, barrels, 
sacks—and the like. Industrial establishments operating 
within the free zone of the port are exempt from customs 
duties, monopoly dues and indirect taxation. 

The prospects of the shipbuilding industry are especially 
propitious in view of the projected enlargement of the Polish 
mercantile fleet consisting at present of sixty-eight vessels 
with a total tonnage of 96,288 b.r.t., which can only handle 
10 per cent. of Poland’s overseas trade. The construction of 
an up-to-date shipyard, docks, etc., at Gdynia, has therefore 
become imperative and the technical and financial aid of a 
noted firm of British shipbuilders, Messrs. Samuel White & 
Co. of Cowes, has been secured for this purpose. It is evident 
that this work will necessitate not only the importation of 
various articles needed in this branch of industry and hitherto 
not produced in Poland, but also the acquisition of the services 
of specialists thoroughly acquainted with this particular craft 
from abroad. 

In connection with these developments preparations are 
also being made for the reorganisation of the present form of 
administration of the port of Gdynia. Instead of being ad- 
ministered direct by the State, as is the case at present, the 
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port is to be “ commercialised,” that is to say, it will assume 
the form of an autonomous corporate body under State 
control with a Director, Advisory and Administrative Board of 
of its own. 

A word must still be said concerning the development of 
Poland’s defensive forces at sea. The Polish navy which is 
still very small will be considerably extended in due course. 
Two of her most up-to-date battleships have been built in 
England ; one of these, a destroyer, which has been delivered 
only quite recently, is the most powerful unit amongst 
existing fleets in the Baltic. Thus Poland has already become 
a constructive factor within the framework of post-war inter- 
maritime connections. At the same time she is being instru- 
mental in linking together by new land, water and air routes 
a vast expanse of territory lying between the Baltic and the 
seas of South Europe; these routes follow from north to 
south the belt of new States in Eastern and Central Europe 
which have been created or reconstructed after the War. The 
consequences of these developments can be summarised as 
follows : they entail the establishment of an effective balance 
of maritime interests in the Baltic, conducive to a greater 
measure of co-operation between the States concerned, new 
facilities for trade with the respective countries, affording 
greater opportunities for providing them with the technical 
‘equipment needed for their further development and, last 
but not least, the opening-up of a new highway to the Near 
and Far East. 

GrorcE ADAMKIEWICZ. 
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A New Tueory oF THEIR CONCEALMENT. 


HE early history of this country has presented many 
| difficult problems to its students, though these may now 
appear to be of merely academic interest. The later 
history includes a few problems that are still with us, and 
among these the memory of treaties made and broken may 
rankle when a wound is still unhealed. Other cases have been 
open to discussion in the light of international research, 
regardless of venomous dog Latin or the feline amenities of 
diplomatic French ; and so we have argued with ever-increas- 
ing earnestness and learning as to whether the German Chan- 
cellor and British Ambassador conversed in English or German 
at their fateful interview in August 1914; or whether Pitt 
really prophesied a reaction after the defeat of the “ Third 
Coalition” in 1805; or by what means intelligence of the 
secret treaty of Tilsit could have reached England in 1807. 
There are some problems, however, that might seem to invite 
the solution which has not been obtained because it has not 
been attempted, and one such instance forms the subject of 
the present article. 

The discovery of the ‘‘ Thurloe Papers ” in Lincoln’s Inn, 
some time in the reign of William III, is an historical fact 
that may be known to “ every schoolboy.” In any case, 
the “‘ man in the street” has been reminded by a com- 
memorative tablet that a certain house backing on to 
Chancery Lane is famous as the former residence of one 
John Thurloe who, like John Milton, served the Common- 
wealth with pen instead of sword ; but, unlike Milton, with 
a subtle mind. Students of national history, biography or 
topography can obtain much information for Thurloe’s 
career as Secretary to Cromwell’s Council of State, or for 
the administration and establishment of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
for its position in the topography of London. They may be 
able to distinguish the eponymous origin of Thurloe Square, 
but they may not find it easy to discover the sequence of 
the tenancies of John Thurloe’s chambers, or the intimate 
features of his relations with the governing body and fellow 
members of his Inn. These matters, however, would appear 
to have been of great importance in connection with his 
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position at the restoration of the monarchy in 1660, when 
his precious papers might have perished in the bonfires of 
triumphant royalists. 

Some sixty years ago, when Thurloe’s later “ chamber ” 
was pulled down, it might not have seemed to matter how 
his ‘‘ Papers” came to us, even if their personal associa- 
tions had been more evident. In these days, however, many 
local antiquaries and archivists will be interested to learn 
that the official records of a scholarly Inn of Court can 
supply some instructive particulars. From these we could 
infer that Thurloe had not merely lived and died in the Inn, 
but that he was in touch with contemporary students, 
barristers and benchers, some of whom favoured the 
Parliament and Commonwealth, while others were either 
neutral or in favour of the Restoration. Naturally we should 
not find any mention of Thurloe’s “ Papers,”’ but we should 
have valuable material for an explanation of their prolonged 
concealment and eventual discovery. Finally we have a 
tradition of the looting of the “ Papers” by a clerical 
holiday guest of the last tenant associated with Thurloe’s 
coterie. The loot, having lost its political savour, seems to 
have been distributed among collectors of both high and 
low degree; for the State Papers had not yet been cen- 
tralised in Whitehall, and the record office visualised by 
Francis Bacon was not realised for another century and a 
half. 

Reference has been made by the present writer in the 
Quarterly Review for January 1938 (citing a recent corre- 
spondence in The Times and an early article in The Times 
Literary Supplement) to neglected materials for inter- 

reting such mysteries, among others, as the disappearance 
of the “ Thurloe Papers.” It is not perhaps surprising to 
find that the Lincoln’s Inn mystery may be responsible for 
a local ghost story ; but even Morland’s tale of Cromwell 
plotting in Thurloe’s chamber, with drawn weapon and eye 
upon a sleeping clerk, has only provoked a languid interest. 
It is indeed surprising that the facts connected with Thur- 
loe’s tenancy have not been carefully investigated, but the 
truth is that the successful concealment of his papers, like 
their chance discovery, has remained an enigma to this day. 

It seems desirable to attempt here a brief description of 
the stage on which the enigmatis persone played their 
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parts, for like that of the contemporary city its aspect has 
greatly changed. In those days there were several “ courts ”’ 
containing “‘ rows ” of ramshackle chambers closely packed 
round the hall and chapel with a main approach through 
the great Gateway from Chancery Lane, then unpaved. We 
have to do with only two of these courts and their respective 
“ rows,” all of which have disappeared except such as are 
represented by the “‘ Old Buildings ” extending from south- 
east to south-west of the ‘‘ Old Hall.” Indeed, their identi- 
fication has proved to be difficult, since chambers were 
sometimes built or enlarged by private enterprise, a fact 
with which we may have to reckon here. The ‘‘ chamber ” 
itself was usually self-contained, by means of a lavish use 
of “‘ wainscote ”’ at the cost of privacy, a device that must 
have increased the difficulty of concealment from fellow 
tenants. 

In Gatehouse Court, Thurloe’s original “‘ chamber ” (now 
24 Old Buildings) was distinguished, as we have seen, pre- 
sumably because the actual house in which the famous 
papers were found had already disappeared. From Gate- 
house Court Thurloe moved into another chamber, in Dial 
Court, and here he died suddenly in 1668 and was buried 
beneath the chapel, whose preacher he had recommended 
to reluctant benchers in the days of his greatness. A few 
hours before his death he walked with an old friend in that 
same cloistered crypt, after dinner in the hall, and with a 
gentle exultation assured him that he “ knew the worst of 
death, and it was nothing for him to die.” As we read the 
touching narrative of his last hours preserved by Sir Charles 
Firth, we are reminded of the grave but gentle features, in a 
well-known portrait, of one whose vigilant and astute policy 
had enabled the Protector “ to carry the secrets of all the 
princes of Europe at his girdle.” Thurloe had saved his 
beloved papers, with their compromising revelations, for a 
more sympathetic hearing after the Revolution. 

If the official lists of Thurloe’s tenants or assignees 
between 1646 and 1695 are scrutinised, the result is illu- 
minating. We might expect to find his chambers associated 
with the names of other tenants, since a tenancy for life 
could be disposed of by permission of the council. The 
Gatehouse chamber passed through several hands before it 
came into his occupation, and the Dial Court chamber 
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through those of still more occupants from first to last. It 
must be obvious therefore that the concealment and dis- 
covery of the “ Thurloe Papers” might have been in- 
fluenced by the personality of one or other of them. When 
Charles I raised his standard at Nottingham in 1642, some 
absentee fellows of Lincoln’s Inn were suspended, and 
eventually the tenant and sub-tenants who preceded 
Thurloe in his Gatehouse chamber were denounced as 
royalists and their leases forfeited. In 1646 Thurloe was 
installed in their place and in 1659 he nominated his own 
successors, who remained in possession for nearly thirty 
years. It may fairly be assumed that Thurloe, the master- 
mind of the Commonwealth intelligence department, would 
not have assigned his lease to anyone likely to beinquisitive. 
as to mysterious happenings inthe past or disclosures in the 
future. 

Thurloe’s new chamber in Dial Court had also been for- 
feited by a royalist in 1646 and occupied subsequently 
by a fellow who had been a neighbour in Gatehouse Court 
and who, as acting under-treasurer of the Inn, would 
be of further service. But Thurloe’s most valuable sup- 
porter was Isaac Ewer, who became a bencher, while future 
guardians of the enclave were found in their respectivesons, 
a younger John Thurloe and Isaac Ewer. It is perhaps im- 
possible to ascertain whether the papers, or any of them, 
were concealed in the Gatehouse chamber between 1646 
and 1659, but Thurloe knew that danger was already at 
hand, and he doubtless decided to vacate this chamber for 
another that offered more facilities for the concealment of 
papers from Whitehall as well as of those in chambers. 
What happened after November 1659 has remained obscure, 
but something can be learnt from a consideration of the 
persons who must have been in the secret or else prepared 
to ask no questions. For although Thurloe survived the 
ordeal of examination and confinement, following the 
Restoration, he was practically committed to his chamber 
for another year to see if any use could be made of his 
official experience. There the reaction seems to have halted ; 
but at any moment a warrant for recovery of State papers 
might be issued and his old friends compromised in the 
guise of former enemies of the king. 

We must not forget that Thurloe had been closely 
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associated with men who had distinguished themselves on 
the side of Parliament. Among these Isaac Ewer, colonel 
of foot, and Matthew Thomlinson, colonel of horse, had 
played their parts in a regicide tragedy, though to the 
hapless king a change from the ministrations of the grim 
ex-serving man, Isaac, to those of the deferential law 
student, Matthew, must have seemed like the transition 
from an Old to a New Dispensation. Yet Ewer was a brave 
man who drew his death-warrant with the lot for service in 
Ireland, where he died in 1650, leaving Thurloe, the son of 
a neighbouring parson and his “‘ very brother,”’ his executor 
and trustee for his children. Thomlinson, with the mascot 
of a “ golden tooth-pick,” presented on the scaffold with 
words of royal gratitude, was able to weather the storm 
which threatened Thurloe equally; but though a law 
student he was not a member of Lincoln’s Inn. His name- 
sake and fellow Yorkshireman, who is mentioned below as 
the latest tenant of Thurloe’s garret chamber, may or may 
not have been a relative. But Isaac Ewer and his son Isaac, 
who were so intimately associated with Thurloe’s post- 
Restoration chamber, are linked in the official registers 
with a stock of which the regicide soldier may have been a 
cadet. His biographers forgot The Gentlemanly Profession 
of Serving Men published in 1508. 

These intriguing associations seem to suggest that 
Thurloe needed allies for the protection of his “‘ Papers,” 
and that they were found in both camps; but a glance at 
the family connections of a Thurloe, Ewer, Thomlinson or 
Twysden might account for their tacit exception from the 
penalties of treason or lukewarmness imposed in 1661. 
Though Secretary Nicholas may have received unfavour- 
able reports of these and other members of Lincoln’s Inn, 
they could be useful also to a restored monarchy, and they 
had given hostages to Fortune—a favoured goddess in all 
times. 

After Thurloe’s sudden death in 1668, followed by that 
of his son in 1682, the watchful guardians of his chamber 
seem to have found a powerful ally in John Green with his 
son John. In 1695, however, a breach was made in the 
defence. In the previous year, on the motion of ex- 
treasurer Green, old Isaac Ewer in Dial Row was allowed 
to exchange chambers with his son in Chapel Row (also in 
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Dial Court). Next year he was dead and Thomas Thomlinson 
had applied for and obtained a lease of “ the little garret 
chamber ” now vacant, and after a dispute with the Inn as 
to a suspicious increase in its dimensions and rent “ since 
Ewer’s time,” he disposed of his lease in favour of one 
Thomas Chetle who may have been a descendant of the 
Jacobean dramatist. 

On this showing the date of the discovery of the Thurloe 
papers by a prying visitor during Thomlinson’s actual 
tenancy must be put between 1695 and 1697. Their subse- 
quent vicissitudes, however’ distressing to a modern 
archivist, are perhaps negligible here in view of the notori- 
ous neglect of public and private records in the eighteenth 
century. 

Apart from these genealogical gropings and archzo- 
logical adjustments, which were needed for a description 
of the Thurloe papers, we must not forget that those very 
papers may help us to elucidate some obscure social and 
economic aspects of the period. It has been suggested that 
the copious transactions for compounding royalists’ estates 
must have afforded many opportunities for political double- 
dealing, and among the lawyers suspect of this mean 
trafic were some in Lincoln’s Inn, notably Benjamin 
Harrington. Now in 1661, when Thurloe (questioned in 
Whitehall) asserted that the evidence of a certain “‘ Black 
Book ” would hang half the professed royalists, an order 
was entered in the “‘ Black Book” of Lincoln’s Inn fully 
compensating Harrington for the loss of his ‘‘ chamber.” 
It is possible that Thurloe was alluding to the traffic in 
royalist estates as well as to Secret Service correspondence, 
for his friend Colonel Philip Jones had been ironically 
praised for ‘‘ making hay while the sun shone,” and he knew 
himself that the hazardous financial position during the 
latter days of the Commonwealth would not permit of a 
strict investigation of ways and means for carrying on the 
business of the State. After all, what the bench and bar of 
Lincoln’s Inn lost through the ill-fame of a Benjamin 
Harrington was fully recovered through the good repute of 
a Philip Jones. The Inn, too, has on record in that same 
“ Black Book” that when Mr. Secretary Thurloe, bencher 
and confidential adviser of the Inn, was found in 1657 to 
be in arrears of his “‘ Commons,” he was told officially that 
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he must pay or lose his “ chamber.” In view of a tendency 
to regard the City of London as responsible for the venality 
of Commonwealth finance, it is gratifying to note a trivial 
but typical exception. 

It would seem, however, that these papers are still best 
known to us as the seven large volumes edited by Birch in 
1742 and described, a century later (by an unbalanced 
critic) as the “‘ dreary old Thurloe rubbish and continents 
of Spy Letters, Intercepted Letters and Letters of In- 
telligence where, scattered at huge intervals, the History 
of England for those years still lies entombed.” This 
qualified appreciation of a “ hideous old pamphletical 
imbroglio ” of “‘ facts and figments ” was possibly inspired 
by the publication of two volumes of Protectorate dis- 
patches by Robert Vaughan in 1838, since which date our 
interest in the vicissitudes of the Thurloe Papers has been 
once more arrested. But if we still have to be content with 
an incomplete and inadequate eighteenth-century edition 
of these salvaged papers, we must remember that the 
Clarke and Nicholas papers awaited publication till our own 
time, and that other papers still await description in the 
secure precincts of the ancient Courts of Justice. 

Hupert Hatt. 


THE RISING GENERATION IN FRANCE. 


N examining the life of a foreign nation, it is the young 

people of whom it is hardest to form a clear picture. In 

France we can really get into touch with youth. Latin in 
its gaiety, it holds together instinctively, and is more reserved 
than German young people—reserved as in England, where 
silence is imposed by tradition. The observer, therefore, has 
to listen through his eyes. French youth inclines to the Scout 
Movement in consequence of the political affinity of the 
Western democracies; interest is taken in the German 
Youth Movement, especially in Socialist circles, which 
frequently consider the pre-Hitler state exemplary as regards 
social culture. The French boy’s mentality is more German 
than English ; this is revealed in his manner, as well as in his 
games. Boys and young men are the subject of special 
reference in this article, for it is the man who is in the ascen- 
dant again. 

The spiritual atmosphere of France was formerly deter- 
mined by the woman. But February 6th, 1934, the date of the 
clashes in the Place de la Concorde, marked the beginning of 
changes more far-reaching than those of the post-war period. 
During a visit to Paris nine months after the riots, I remarked 
to a French friend that France had suddenly become mascu- 
line. He agreed, and affirmed that the atmosphere was 
tending towards civil war. Frenchmen assured me con- 
tinuously that their country, however it might yield to the 
normal round of life, was becoming the land of the male. 
The women and girls of the small bourgeois class still suggest, 
by their manners and their devotion to kid gloves, the salon 
of the nineteenth century. The girls certainly face facts, but 
attach themselves, as elsewhere, to groups tending to Fascism; 
Colonel de La Rocque’s Parti Social Francais enjoys their 
special favour. They do not realise that they would be unable 
to maintain the position they have held hitherto were France 
to turn Fascist. Besides the P.S.F. types there are the girls 
who are willing to accept changes and who flock in increasing 
~ numbers to the trade unions. They usually make a plucky 
and, in part, a distinctly revolutionary impression, but do 
not seem to have found their balance as yet. They are more 
masculine than their P.S.F. comrades, but equally problem- 
atical; seeming a little strange in their new surroundings, 
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they may possibly develop great individuality in time. 
They have thus been carrying on woman’s conservative voca- 
tion: the preservation of French individualism amidst the 
wave of collectivism that is sweeping over France. 

Socialism, whatever aspect it may assume, is the remark- 
able feature of contemporary French history, which finds 
expression in the fervour of the younger generation. It is of 
no consequence whose opinion is correct—those who assert 
the political sympathies of youth, or those who maintain that 
young people are sick of all politics, are conscious only of the 
uncertainty that has deprived even money of its value, and 
are without faith and governed only by anxiety for the 
morrow. Is not this negative estimation the voice of the fear 
felt by the barren war decades in the face of generations yet 
untouched? The war generation in France sees a youth 
inspired by fresh ideals only in the generations which succeed 
the decades immediately following the war. The French war 
generation is descended from pre-war France ; the generation 
of the day after to-morrow is the child of the 6th and the 
12th of February, 1934—the latter being the date of the 
anti-Fascist counter-demonstration against the former. 

In watching the streets the observer isstruck by the change 
in the style of dress. English fashions are worn—indeed, 
sports clothes are favoured for everyday wear, as in Germany 
and the Central European countries. They are worn with the 
Latin sense of form: a new convention has arisen out of the 
old one, not so strong as the latter, but strong enough to 
produce some strange results, for example, hiking clothes 
handled as football costume. People are leaving for hiking in 
ordinary walking clothes, the real hiking clothes are carried 
in a needlessly weighty rucksack ; ramblers pass the day at a 
Youth Hostel (it is considered unnecessary to stay over- 
night) and change into hiking clothes there. Another oddity 
is the almost complete disappearance of the celebrated 
French beard. As for the lads and boys, the former dress 
more in the German or Central European style. Yet they 
are less sensual than young Germans, who have matured 
too early in consequence of the events of recent years. In 
particular, the onlooker is struck by the prevalence of bare 
legs. A new “sense of the body” is developing, as in the 
classical period of the Youth Movement ; this is also borne 
out by those athletic clubs in which nothing is worn save 
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shorts. Amongst the younger boys the familiar black school 
pinafore which concealed their natural charm is disappearing. 
One section is dressed in boyishly manly style, another with 
feminine daintiness : the latter are led along by their mothers 
till they are fifteen, taken to school and fetched home, and 
probably their satchels are carried by their adult companion. 
Some of these pampered laddies write letters of protest to the 
editors of popular daily papers. 

Literature has always served as a criterion for the young 
people of France. Nevertheless one has the impression that 
the spirit of the rising generation is growing less literary. 
The age upon which France has entered may be styled 
romantic by reason of its socialistic tendencies. A certain 
naturalism is becoming obvious which is not inherent, as a 
rule, in the French nature. Is Romanticism in France better 
qualified for action than in Germany? Or will this French 
Neo-Romanticism be termed once again un-French? 

The framework of French youth is supported, as in every 
young generation, by indefinable fellowship groups. These 
can only be grasped when they are reduced to terms of 
organisation. Those young people shouldering responsibility, 
whom a Paris newspaper called recently “ Youth in Uniform ” 
—the Red Falcons (Faucons Rouges) and various types of 
Scout organisations—are of interest. The Red Falcons (a 
co-educational body), the Socialist Party’s Youth, was 
founded some years ago, before Hitler assumed power, on a 
German model, under German influence and with German 
assistance. They draw upon the experiences of the German 
Youth Movement as upon those of the Scout Movement, and 
are concerned for care of youth, together with training in 
party politics. They are doing valuable work as regards 
hygiene and physical education. It is to be feared, however, 
that their spiritual training is mainly anti-religious, as 
neutrality in religion serves, as we all know, to attack it! 
All the same, it is probably true that the ranks of the Red 
Falcons will develop into the flower of the youth of their 
Party. 

It is as an Order, if this term may be allowed, that the 
Scouts are coming forward. In many cases their own per- 
sonal future will no longer resemble the life they led under 
their parents’ roof. The education they have received may, 
however, produce the spiritual leaders of the oncoming 
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masses, for the purpose and the reality of a new era are 
always determined by its forerunners. Comparing the Scouts 
de France (a Catholic group, founded in 1920), the Eclaireurs de 
France (non-denominational), and the Eclaireurs Unionistes 
de France (whose attitude is Protestant), the last-named, 
though numerically the weakest, are the most interesting. 

The ex-Servicemen demanded the revival of the Scout 
Movement founded in 1911 in the ranks of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association (U.C.J.G.), which was checked in 1914 ; 
and they also demanded for it the same freedom of action 
which had already enabled the Eclaireurs de France—whose 
group was likewise founded in 1911—to achieve successful 
work, This request, which met with opposition, was fulfilled 
through revolution, so to speak—a story that reminds us of 
the rebellions that arose in the German Bible Unions (Bzbel- 
kranzchen) and that led, in that country, to separation and 
to the rise of a Protestant Youth Movement. This may be 
one of the reasons why the foreign observer discovers a spirit 
amongst the Eclaireurs Unionistes which seems akin to that 
of the German Youth Movement. The non-denominational 
Eclatreurs de France reveal more of the political and social 
inheritance of the French Revolution and of the French 
intellectualism which, though unlike the Scout spirit, has 
nevertheless been successfully brought into line with it. The 
Catholic Scouts de France, the strongest body of Scouts in 
France, whose friend, Mgr. Bruno de Solages, attempted to 
draw up the first Scout philosophy, bear the closest resem- 
blance to the English in their contact with the parishes. A 
comparison between them and the Catholic Youth Movement 
of Germany shows the difference between self-governing 
youth and youth that is led by others: German Catholic 
Youth, fulfilling the vow made on the Hohe Meissner (1913), 
took up its connection with the Church “ out of personal 
responsibility,” and thus is not in a state of dependence. 

All Scout Movements often recall German youth rather 
than Scouts of the country of their origin. In their dis- 
cussions, as in their various activities (vocal and dramatic 
clubs and so forth) they stand midway between England and 
Germany. They are all interested in camping and, in a lesser 
but increasing degree, in hiking (this was described to me as a 
‘Teutonic instinct ” as late as 1924). All this is not new to 
France, but it was unknown hitherto as a mass movement. 
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These masses are drawn from the working class and small 
middle class and their young people. Propaganda for outdoor 
life is carried on as part of the movement for leisure planning, 
the necessary adjunct of the forty-hour week. Camping, 
hiking and the like are made a matter of politics, an affair of 
“ Socialist culture.” 

The work done by the Youth Hostels is significant. Youth 
Hostels have been set up in France since 1929 by the Ligue 
Frangaise pour les Auberges de la Jeunesse (A.¥.J.), which 
was founded by Marc Sangnier, under German influence. 
The Ligue receives State subsidies. Side by side with this 
there is also the Centre Laique des Auberges de Jeunesse 
(C.L.A.J.). The list of the organisations attached to the Ligue 
shows that the differences of the two organisations must 
be more deeply rooted than in religion alone. There is the 
cross in the Hostels of the Ligue; but there are clearly 
political groups behind the C.L.A.J. The latter are also on 
friendly terms with the Amis de la Nature. Members of the 
C.L.A.J. address everyone as ‘‘ Comrade” as a matter of 
course, and take it for granted that all who attend their 
meetings are members of the Popular Front or sympathisers 
with it. 

A large number of meetings are held, well supported by the 
former Under Secretary for the Planning of Leisure (Sous- 
Secrétaire @ Etat pour Sports, Loisirs, Education physique), M. 
Léo Lagrange. The C.L.A.J. also receives a State subsidy, and 
its Hostels (which, even more than those of the Ligue, are 
planned as resident headquarters, pointing to a not over- 
developed taste for hiking) are springing up like mushrooms ; 
in numbers they have far surpassed those of the Ligue. The 
C.L.A.J. leads us to conjecture that its aims are political 
rather than social. It is obvious that it is working, not only 
for a rational and healthy use of the considerable amount of 
free time left by a forty-hour week, nor for physical education, 
but for the development of a mental and spiritual attitude— 
namely, collectivism. Not without success has an attack been 
launched against that strongest fortress of French indi- 
vidualism, namely, the virtual impossibility of getting French 
people to join in community singing. The texts of the songs, 
largely determined by events in Spain, the significance of the 
Internationale—these things give a clear picture of the 
political complexion of the C.L.A.J. 
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The use of the term “ non-denominational ” in the sense 
of “based on the State” recalls the use of the word 
“ national ” in the Germany of the Weimar Constitution to 
indicate nominal political neutrality. To the Socialistic non- 
denominationalists their slogan means an attack on all 
religion. In a country in which the Catholic Church is supreme 
this attitude is explicable though inexcusable. For Catholi- 
cism, if not fighting for its own ends, is slow to rise to the 
demands of the times, and in France has even failed to keep 
abreast of various developments which had been undisputed 
by the Church in such a Catholic country as former Austria. 
In France the Church is looked upon by many as the patron 
of totalitarian authority. This might land her in a mill which 
could grind to powder both the totalitarian State and her 
own authority, different as the claims of the latter may be. 
The Socialists will have to recall the original meaning of non- 
denominationalism if religion is really to be kept a private 
matter. At present those who are not non-denominationalists 
are regarded as Fascists—an opinion which rouses astonish- 
ment when applied to the Scout organisations. The latter’s 
weak point is that they scarcely touch the working classes. 
Their leaders are drawn from those middle-class sections of 
society that are particularly awkward in making contacts 
with the workers. Since most of the boys are drawn from the 
small middle classes, they belong to circles which, in other 
countries, are the breeding ground of Fascism. But what does 
that prove as to their mental and spiritual attitude? It 
certainly will depend on the wisdom of the leaders whether 
French Scouts are saved from a development similar to that 
of the German youth. 

Scout discipline transforms these young Frenchmen into 
comparatively quiet people, and scarcely knows the meaning 
of noisy uproar save when it is called for by those leaders who 
are nearest to the older generation ; we might almost talk of 
“ disciplined noise.” This discipline makes the Scouts appear 
Fascist to those in the opposite camp ; for the latter encourage 
the love of glamour, which fosters the collective spirit as 
effectively as singing. ‘‘ They look so old,” was a Scout’s 
remark concerning a crowd of noisy students, most of whom 
were a little younger than himself. 

Let us complete our picture of French youth by con- 
sidering the physical types that are to be met. Amongst the 
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Scouts, especially amongst the younger members, a surprising 
increase of the blonde type can be noted, and has already 
been confirmed by the Scouts themselves. Far be it from us to 
Suggest any racial turn of thought—nevertheless, this fact 
reminds us of a French author’s remark that the Germanic 
type is only good for producing officers. If the sarcasm of this 
quotation is forgotten, yet the increase of the blonde “ Ger- 
manic” type indicates not only the soldierly element but 
rather an actual racial transformation, which has also been 
observed in certain forms in other countries. A physical racial 
transformation must also have spiritual consequences. The 
increase of the blonde type is not limited to Scout circles. 
It can also be noticed in such bodies as the C.L.A.J., where it 
reveals itself when groups join together for common activities. 
The change of type corresponds to the change in dress 
referred to above: the latter serves the former. 

Not only may this increase of the blonde type be observed, 
but also a strange growth of that phenomenon known as 
Bliher’s “ typus tnversus.” For Hans Bliher, in his two books 
The Wandervogel as an Erotic Phenomenon and The Erotic 
Factor in Male Society, by no means considers the “ typus 
inversus ”? to be synonymous with mere homosexuality. It is 
true that it may lead to gross sensual excesses. Primarily, 
however, it indicates a certain attitude of mind and spirit, 
which the Youth Movement found formulated in Stefan 
George’s poems. Here, too, close observation points to the 
expression of a spiritual interpretation and the attitude 
determined by it. As I watch the throng in the streets in 
France, and in particular the young people of the generation 
that is passing and therefore concentrating upon itself, I do 
not believe that the increase in the “ typus inversus”’ is 
confined to this group or that, so that a broad general develop- 
ment here becomes visible which is not paving the way in one 
special direction such as the rise of nationalism. But the 
spiritual (including the political) development of the country 
depends on the wisdom of the anti-Fascists. In contrast to 
Germany, where, in the years before 1933, a certain develop- 
ment of the “ typus inversus”” could be observed even in the 
working class, this state of affairs is not found in the France 
of to-day. It is precisely such organisations as the Faucons 
Rouges and the C.L.A.J. that, by fostering the principles of 


co-education in their ranks, retard the development even of 
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the spiritual “ typus inversus.” Any expression of sex life is 
to be based entirely on nature and free from hypocrisy. This 
tendency, backed up by the impelling power of the young 
Communists, is seen to be in the ascendant. Whether such a 
development can be carried on uninterruptedly in a time of 
conflict against Fascism, and whether the principle of 
co-education will not suffer another check, only time will 
show. 

To reach a conclusion from these observations is difficult. 
The development of a youth culture, in the German sense, is 
delayed by convention. The various factors of the Scout 
Movement will work out slowly because it has, first and 
foremost, to make its stand against the crowded Red Falcons 
and the C.L.A.J. These are too much of a mass to create the 
subtleties of a really fine culture ; they can only develop the 
collective basis—they cannot organise. Self-restraint, dis- 
cipline, are demanded by present conditions from both 
groups of “ Youth in Uniform,” whose creative will could be 
steered, above and beyond uniforms, to fellowship with the 
full sense of conscious responsibility belonging to the Western 
world. The danger lies in forgetting this greatest of traditions. 
Yet France is destined in a very special measure, as a Great 
Power and also from the standpoint of Christian tradition, to 
play such a part in modern Europe. The Red Falcons, with 
their strong leaning towards Scout tendencies, will be driven 
from their present undeveloped, rudimentary position into 
that of sociological intermediaries. What will emerge from 
the France succeeding the clashes on the Place de la Con- 
corde is the sense of responsibility amongst anti-Fascists. 
That young generation may be playing with fire. Independ- 
ence, in fellowship, has built up the West, anti-Fascism will 
have to set the independence free—otherwise it is not only an 
inverted Fascism, but much more—its own negation, leading 
into, not out of, conflicts and crises. This decisive factor in 
the spirit of the times likewise means discipline. 

ALEXANDER RossMANN, 


THE TOTALITARIAN STATE AND THE 
Sees. 


CONFLICT between State and Church is only conceiv- 
Atte in a civilisation that has been definitely influenced 
by the spirit of Christianity. The pre-Christian era, 
with its State religions in Greece and Rome or its Jewish 
theocracy, knew nothing of it, nor do the heathen civilisations 
of our own day, such as the Japanese with its Shinto-cult, 
realise that such a possibility exists. The identity between the 
community of the State and the community of worship was so 
strongly felt that pagan Romans could not understand why 
their Christian fellows should refuse to perform their duty as 
citizens and worship Cesar, and Christians meet the same lack of 
comprehension in modern Japan with its violent nationalism. 
It is only since the proclaiming of the Gospel that a conflict 
between State and Church became inevitable. At the root of 
this antagonism lies the fact that the Kingdom of God pro- 
claimed by the Church is a kingdom of love, while the State 
represents power in this world. Judged by the standard of 
absolute love, the State with its prerogative of the sword 
stands condemned as sinful. That in case of need it should 
have recourse to coercion, proves its essentially immoral 
nature. There is not even the hope of overcoming the tension 
between the State and the gospel of love by a gradual per- 
meation of the former with Christian elements under this 
dispensation. Orthodox and Reformed thinkers are equally 
emphatic in rejecting such a possibility. ‘“ A Christian State 
is a sheer impossibility ; a Christian State is as impossible as a 
Christian police force, a Christian prison or a Christian system 
of penal legislation,”* writes Professor Emil Brunner. His 
words are borne out by Professor N. A. Berdiaeff: ‘“ There 
exists a complete difference, contrast and incompatibility 
between the Gospel and the world. The Christian State, 
Christian economics, Christian family, Christian science, 
Christian traditions never existed and never will exist, for in 
the Kingdom of God and in the perfect divine life there exists 
neither State nor economics, nor family, nor science, nor 
traditions, subject to the law... 2+ 


“ Der Staat als Problem der Kirche, p. 4. ae 
+ Quoted from An Orthodox Approach to Nationalism, by A. I. Nikitin, The Student 


World, Second Quarter, 1933, p- 137. 
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Though it may be argued that, owing to the fallen state of 
mankind, a powerful authority must exist to act as a dam 
against the inrush of anarchy, the fundamental incompati- 
bility of the use of force with the gospel of love entrusted to 
the Church cannot be denied. The antinomy between love 
and power is insoluble in this world. Though the tension 
between the two may at times only be latent, it tends to 
break out into open conflict on the slightest provocation. 
The issue, it is true, has often been confused. As soon as the 
Christian Faith was established by Constantine as the official 
religion, the original tension between Church and State, 
between the realm of love and that of power, resolved itself 


into a tension between two powers, engaged in a desperate | 


struggle for political supremacy. The history of the Christian 
West has witnessed all conceivable stages of this struggle 
from the papocesarism of powerful popes to the cesaropapism 
of the Byzantine era. It is, however, well to bear in mind that 
all previous conflicts between Church and State arose and 
were settled within the confines of Christianity itself. In the 
past no State would have thought of doubting the claims of 
the Church to spiritual superiority. 

To-day, the position has entirely changed. Though it may 
not be generally realised, the present age is definitely post- 
Christian. In some countries the State has emancipated itself 
altogether, and is endeavouring to lay hands on what has 
hitherto been the sole prerogative of the Church—the spiritual 
guidance of the people. The totalitarian State of the present 
day is neither more nor less than a rival Church; that the 
Churches are aware of the danger by which they are threat- 
ened is proved by the fierceness of their struggle for existence. 
The situation has been aggravated by the fact that political 
and metaphysical issues are confused. If the Church, in order 
to safeguard its character as a Church, demands freedom of 
witness and opposes all measures that would deprive it of 
this fundamental right, the State denounces its actions as 
political opposition and brands its members as disloyal 
subjects. Anyone acquainted with the modern Church con- 
troversy will realise that the argument is being developed on 
two entirely different planes, the spiritual and the political. 
It is the separation of these two motives, the political and the 
spiritual, that constitutes the significance of the Church 
conflict. Faced by the totalitarian State with its demands of 
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wholesale allegiance, the Churches are being forced to rethink 
their position with regard to the State and, purged of all 
desire for political power, to take their stand on what is their 
essential nature. 

The essential characteristic of the Church is to be at the 
same time “ in the world” and yet not “ of the world.” Its 
loyalties are divided. While its primary duty is to God, there 
are secondary duties which cannot be neglected. “‘ Render 
unto Czsar the things which are Czsar’s, and unto God the 
things which are God’s,” is a very emphatic commandment, 
by which the claims of Cesar are, within limits, justified. The 
exact extent, however, of the loyalty due to Cesar is not 
defined. It varies according to the diverse historical situations, 
and may comprise anything from a peaceful pursuit of work 
in an ordered State to martyrdom for the sake of the Kingdom 
of God. By a strange paradox the allegiance of the Church to 
its Master can only find full expression by action within the 
world, involving the risk of a conflict with a power which, 
though in some mysterious way ordained by God, is frequently 
opposed to His will: the State. 

Since the one Church, professed in the Creed, is divided into 
a number of different Churches with different traditions and 
spiritual heritages, it is impossible to speak of the position of 
the Church in relation to the State. Instead, a variety of posi- 
tions exists, each based on a different theological conception 
of the universe. On one point, however, all the Churches 
agree—that they have a definite responsibility towards the 
State as the divine order in a sinful world. 

The attitude of the Church towards the State depends in a 
large measure on the metaphysical position assigned to it. 
That a powerful institution to preserve law and order in a 
community should be necessary, and at the same time be in 
itself a denial of the principle of love, presents a great and 
genuine theological difficulty, which has been met in different 
ways within the various Churches. The Christian tradition 
includes two fundamentally opposed conceptions of the State, 
the Thomist view, now generally accepted by the Roman 
Catholic Church, which is based on Aristotle, and the view of 
the Reformers, which goes back to certain Fathers of the 
early Church. The existence of these two conflicting theories 
as well as of a number of intermediate positions testifies to 
the complexity of the problem. 

VoL. CLIV. 30 
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The Roman Catholic view is founded on the premise that 
the State is the divinely appointed form in which man was 
destined to live with his fellows from the beginning. As such, 
it partakes of the essential goodness of all nature. Though it 
has suffered perversion after the fall, it still retains its charac- 
ter of “ final organ of co-ordination in social life ; it imposes 
order—if need be by the use of force—in virtue of its unique 
Divine authority, and it demands the obedience of the citizens 
in this its legitimate office.”* This position, however, does 
not give expression to a complete justification of the State in 
its various historical forms. By the fall, the whole of nature 
and with it the State, as the perfect natural society, was 
corrupted and has since stood in need of purification. This it 
cannot achieve in its own strength, it must be guided by a 
higher order, belonging to supernature: the Church. It is 
only when the State ‘‘ accomplishes its service in the spirit of 
obedience, recognising the direct authority of the Church in 
spiritual things, and its indirect authority in things tem- 
poral,”’> that it can fulfil its true purpose. In practice, this 
view has either resulted in a theocratical or an ascetic solution 
of the relations between the spiritual and the temporal power. 
In times of outward strength and inner decay, in fact, when 
the Church was least the Church, it wielded both the spiritual 
and the temporal sword. At other times, when faced by a 
powerful State, the Church was content with the spiritual 
guidance of its members. 

The Catholic view of the State tallies in all essentials with 
that held by modern Anglican theologians. Though it has 
been the custom within the Anglican community to avoid 
official pronouncements on theoretical points, and to decide 
practically in relation to concrete historical situations, both the 
Archbishop of York and V. A. Demant have in recent years 
expressed themselves in favour of the traditional Catholic 
doctrine, which conceives the State as naturally good. Most 
emphatically they reject the view which regards the State in 
itself as sinful and solely as a provision against the evil 
tendencies within man. In their opinion force cannot be 
regarded as its differentia specifica. This position suffers 
from the essential weakness that it tends to underestimate 
the demonic properties of force as well as the expansive 


* Nils Ehrenstrém: Christian Faith and the Modern State, p. 50. 
Tt Op. cit., p. 62. 
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tendencies of the State itself. In recent years, Orthodox theo- 
logians have devoted much attention to the problem of force 
or might, and the developments of modern history seem to 
corroborate their argument. Force, it appears, however legiti- 
mate in its origin, tends to acquire a momentum of its own, 
which results in its abuse. The State is only too frequently 
tempted to use the sword, entrusted to it by God for the 
upholding of justice and the protection of innocence, to further 
its own ends and finally to emancipate itself entirely and 
constitute itself as the supreme Reality. 

This is a possibility of which the Orthodox Church with its 
long experience of domination by the State is extremely 
aware. Consequently, Orthodox theologians, while acknow- 
ledging that the State is a part of the “ universal divine 
cosmos ” and hence capable of transfiguration and glorifica- 
tion (theosis) at the end of time, lay “‘ a strong emphasis upon 
the tragic dualism in the nature of the State, in that the State, 
as an institution of power, is indeed a Divine instrument for 
the restraint of the evil and chaotic elements in this sinful 
world, but is at the same time an instrument of the demonic 
forces of evil.”’* 

In their eagerness to restore the purity of the gospel, the 
Reformers rejected the Catholic doctrine of the graduated 
hierarchy of Nature and Supernature with its consequences 
with regard to the temporal and spiritual realms, and substi- 
tuted for it the fundamental contrast between faith in God 
and faith in Self as two completely different attitudes. His 
own overwhelming experience of the grace of God led Luther 
to brand all nature as sinful, denying it that original natural 
perfection which, according to the Catholic theory, had 
belonged to it before the fall, and was since only perverted, 
not wholly lost. This new attitude could not fail to influence 
the Reformed conception of the State. The State was no 
longer conceived as the “ analogy,” in the order of Nature, of 
the Church, by submission to whose spiritual authority it 
might win back some of its original perfection. Instead, the 
temporal and spiritual spheres were strictly kept apart. 

In order to meet the demands of the new situation, the 
doctrine of the orders was developed which has exercised such 
influence on Lutheran as well as Calvinist theology. A distinc- 
tion was made between the orders of creation, preservation 

* Nils Ehrenstrém: Christian Faith and the Modern State, p. 68. 
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and redemption, between God the Creator, who made the 
world and “all that therein is,” God the Preserver, who, 
since the fall, has been working in nature and history, and 
God the Redeemer, whose sphere of action is the Church. 
According to this doctrine, the Church belongs to the order of 
redemption which is under the law of grace. Opinions are 
divided as to which order the State belongs to, the order of 
creation, as the family does, or the order of preservation ; 
whether it is to be conceived as one of the original forms of 
social life or as a protection against evil. “The theological 
position of the State is neither within the order of creation 
nor that of redemption, but within the order of preservation. 
The State is one of the means by which God preserves the 
world, which through sin fell from the order of creation, for 
the coming judgement and the Kingdom of God.”’* This is a 
very emphatic pronouncement. On the other hand one reads, 
“‘ State, Nation, Family, Culture are not objects of faith but 
forms in which Christian obedience and love are tested . . .: 
the laws of the order of grace (i.e. the order of redemption) 
are not applicable to the order of creation. Luther: the 
sword is not a foxtail.’”’f 

The distinction made between the order of creation and 
that of preservation may appear to the superficial observer 
to be irrelevant. It has, however, acquired extreme signifi- 
cance in the present day. “‘ The decisive point in our inquiry 
into the political ethic is that in this distinction the interest is 
concentrated upon an emphasis upon the divine activity of 
the Creator in the historically given orders of human life, 
above all in the nation and the State.”{ There has always 
been a strong tendency within the Lutheran theology to con- 
ceive the nation and the State as orders originating in the 
Divine will and hence ranking almost equal with the gospel 
itself. Since both were considered as different manifestations 
of the providence of God, the State was in a position to 
present its claims to the allegiance of its nationals with the 
certainty of divine sanction. The close connection between 
“Throne and Altar ” in the history of Prussia is a well-known 
instance of the political consequences of this doctrine. 


* Kirche und Staat, by Emil Brunner, p. 12. Published in Die Kirche und das 
Staatsproblem in der Gegenwart. Geneva, 1935. 

} Der Totalitatsanspruch des heutigen Staates and das christliche Fretheitsverstandnis, by 
Gerhard May, p. 115. Published in Totaler Staat und cbristliche F. retbeit, Geneva, 1937. 

t Nils Ehrenstrém: Christian Faith and the Modern State, p. 112. 
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The State is one of the forms in which God’s will meets man 
on earth. There is more than a grain of truth in this state- 
ment. The Divine call cannot be abstracted from the his- 
torical situation, in the shaping of which the State plays such 
a prominent part. ‘‘ God’s word does not come to us in 
abstract form divorced from the concrete realities of our 
experience ; He speaks to us in, and through, the historical 
situation in which we find ourselves and through its demands. 
This truth pushed to an extreme, however, results in the con- 
clusion that there is no distinctly Christian ethic at all.”’* 
This is exactly what has happened in Germany in recent 
years. Faced by the demands of an all-powerful State, some 
theologians have seen the fulfilment of their duty to God in 
perfect obedience to the temporal power instituted by Him. 
They acknowledge nationality (Volkstum), race, “‘ blood and 
soil” as realities given by God, and advocate strong support 
of the State which protects them, not merely as expedient but 
as a definite Christian duty. They would even justify State 
control of personal matters in case of need. Though the 
necessity of freedom of practice and witness for the Churches 
may be stressed, this position is only too apt to result in a 
complete merging of the Church into the State, and a disso- 
lution of the tension between the two. 

In view of this sinister development, a number of leading 
theologians in Germany as well as in other countries have laid 
especial emphasis on the doctrine of the essential sinfulness of 
the State. “‘ In the State we human beings see our own sin 
magnified a thousand times.”+ Their interpretation of the 
gospel leads them to reject all totalitarian claims of the State 
as diabolical. “‘ Acknowledging the totalitarian claims of the 
State would be the same thing as falling from God and 
betraying the gospel.”t{ Insisting as they do upon the essen- 
tial tension between Church and State, these theologians call 
upon the Churches to defend the Christian Faith, even at the 
cost of martyrdom, against what is more than heresy. 

GERTRUDE Farion. 


* The Function of the Church in Society. J. H. Oldham, p. 41. 

} E. Brunner: The Divine Imperative, p. 445. ‘col 

{Peter Barth: Der Totalitatsanspruch des heutigen Staates und das christliche 
Freiheitsverstandnis, p. 22. Printed in Totaler Staat und christliche Freiheit. Geneva, 
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WILD LIFE ON A PALESTINE FARM. 


HERE the Zerka or Crocodile river tries to reach the 

sea, it is prevented by a low ledge of rock running 

parallel to the coast. Thus all the land between the 
southernmost ridges of the Carmel and this ledge used to be 
a swamp, uninhabitable and uninhabited except by a few 
half-nomads (negroid Beduin) who pitched their black tents 
on hummocks rising out of the poisonous plain. Their 
buffaloes wallowed happily in the mire, their children—all of 
them with bellies swollen by malaria—did likewise. To the 
south of the swamp rose sand-dunes, billow on billow, for 
miles on end. To-day the sand has been turned into orange 
and grapefruit plantations, for below some inches of it there 
is good red earth, the ideal soil for citrus. And the swamp has 
been drained, the surplus water of the river used for irrigation 
canals, and where wild boar and buffaloes disported them- 
selves, and giant turtle bred, there is now corn and barley 
and wheat, yielding undreamed harvests. 

The Jewish settlement founded near by in 1923 lies two 
miles inland, due east of the ancient port of Caesarea Marittima 
which at the time of Christ was a huge city, covering the whole 
area between the coast and the hills, up to the swamp made 
by the Zerka. The farmers still dig up fragments of stone 
work, potsherds, mosaic and green glass, coins and the like, 
and I have unearthed two Greek marble tablets from Greco- 
Jewish graves, and a fine fragment of a pillar, in my own 
garden. Near the shore, in the ledge of rocks mentioned above, 
are tomb chambers and ancient quarries, making quite a 
system of caves, and where the spur of Carmel dips sheer into 
the once swampy plain, there are more. A Roman aqueduct 
from this point to Caesarea is still more or less preserved. The 
farmers tell me that there were absolutely no birds when they 
first came—vultures and hawks excepted, of course—and that 
is perfectly comprehensible: except for a few ancient and 
extremely picturesque sycamores on a hill to the west, lying 
and standing there like huge pachyderms, and a deserted fig 
grove by the river, there was not a single tree in the valley 
then. 

It is lucky trees grow so fast here, for now the place is a 
very pretty village, embedded in orange groves and fringed 
with eucalyptus woods that look quite imposing in these 
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Mediterranean surroundings. The main street boasts an 
avenue of palms (Washingtonia), there are plenty of other 
trees, some high and graceful, like jacarandas and gren- 
villeas, some with huge circumference, making shade enough 
for the whole village to dance in (which, alas, it does not do)— 
these are a species of mulberry. Cypress also abounds, some 
few poplars point slim fingers at the sky, the cottages are 
trellised with bougainvillea, wistaria, plumbago and bignonia, 
the gardens are full of bright flowers and shrubs. And there 
is a great variety and number of birds and other wild animals 
to be observed, attractive and otherwise. 

The least spectacular among these are the mammals. 
Except for the jackals and the rats and mice, they do not 
obtrude themselves. Against the two latter constant warfare 
has to be waged, of course, and the former sing their discordant 
hymns night after night on the outskirts of the village. They 
feed on the carcases of the camels, cattle and sheep that the 
poor Beduin lose in great number in times of drought, and 
occasionally they grab a chicken that would spend the night 
in the open. Jackal pups are sometimes picked up by the 
cowherds and kept in farmyards. They look adorable, just 
like young Alsatians, but they must be chained up while 
quite tiny still—a cruel practice!—for they will kill a duck 
twice their own size in the twinkling of an eye. They form the 
subject of countless stories and adages with the Arabs. A 
modern one has made me smile somewhat sourly, in view of 
recent developments. It says: “The Jews are like the 
jackals. They howl aloud when they go to steal grapes.” The 
reference, of course, is to Zionist propaganda for buying 
land. 

Foxes are comparatively rare, and I have never seen one 
myself, though furs have been offered me. The English 
residents in Palestine hunt, but—jackals. There is a regular 
meet farther south, in the Ramleh vale. I have heard a 
hyena once, and seen a tamed one—in a school garden, of all 
places!—but they have become rare with the advance of 
civilisation. The Arabs regard them with quite unwarranted 
superstitious fear. They believe that this stupid but very 
strong beast is capable of charming a man, “ eating his sense,” 
so that he will follow it blindly to its lair, where it falls upon 
him and devours him. On the southernmost spur of Carmel, 
which is sparsely wooded with carob, but densely covered 
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with brush, I have twice seen a large wildcat. The authorities 
say it must be the ancestor of the tame tabby (Felis mantcu- 
lata), but I don’t feel sure. It was not fawn-coloured, as Felts 
maniculata ought to be, but distinctly grey, lighter on the 
belly, darker and clouded on back and sides. There I have 
also met Rikki-tikki (Herpestes ichnewmon), slinking into his 
den in the rocks. He is not beloved of the farmers, for he is 
not content with his traditional part of snake-killer, but 
devours chickens pretty often. Otters are plentiful, and I 
once found a beauty dead on the beach near the mouth of the 
Zerka river, thrown against the rocks in a storm. They tell 
me that there is a brindled weasel (Vormela peregusna), but I 
have never seen one, dead or alive, so it can’t be so frequent 
as the books make out. Badgers abound ; in fact there is a 
family living in our orange grove (a mile from the house), 
where I often find their claw-marks round the trees. They eat 
the grubs, I am thankful to say. Hedgehogs are frequent, and 
grow very large. They are rather tame. Porcupines are said 
to live in the woods, and I have seen quills, but have never 
met one. There are many species and numbers of bats, both 
fruit-eating and insectivorous. 

Now these are all the wild mammals I have come into con- 
tact with. But the birds! I don’t know how many species 
the naturalists can count, but I have myself, without special 
knowledge, without much leisure to watch, and without 
either camera or field glasses, been able to make out more than 
forty. Not all of these breed here, and some stay only for a 
short time. But even of those who live farther north, many 
species and numerous individuals stay here for months on 
end, enlivening garden and fields with their merry ways. 
These migratory birds are for the most part those that breed 
in Russia and spend the winter in Africa—they take their 
way across the Caucasus and the Syrian desert ; some do not 
go farther south than Palestine at all, some spend several 
weeks before moving on. 

Without exception the most beautiful spectacle it has been 
my good fortune to behold is the flight of the storks under 
certain conditions. When the sun is not very high yet and his 
rays strike the thousands upon thousands of birds from below, 
the white of their plumage takes on a creamy, almost yellow 
tinge. They all fly in one direction, except the small scouting 
parties that circle ahead when they are looking for a suitable 
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place to break the journey. And the impression made by the 
marvellously graceful black and yellow flights filling the sky 
with their geometrically exact pattern of dark wings and light 
bodies is like nothing earthly. They pass on their way north 
at the beginning of April, while the south-going flights in 
autumn take their way across the Mediterranean. This 
western route is the shorter one, and it is only the prevailing 
western wind which brings them inland in spring. In the year 
1936 I waited for them in vain. There were only a few flights 
of some insignificant hundreds, nothing like other years. The 
terrible desert winds of that spring, unheard of for generations 
in such violence, had caught the great masses in the Sinai 
Peninsula and Transjordan, and millions of dead birds, storks 
chiefly, but also flycatchers, willow warblers and wagtails, 
littered the desert, killed by thirst. 

Wild ducks also pass through, a small kind breeding in 
marshy country near here, where the settlers sometimes go 
shooting and bring down plenty of moorhens and ducks. They 
are the only game for the pot which is really plentiful at any 
time of the year, except perhaps the charming little African 
wood pigeons. These come here to breed in the high eucalyptus 
trees and acacias. When they arrive and still fly in coveys, at 
the end of winter, a good many are brought down, though they 
are shy. Since a new road has been built for the district, we 
get even more of them, poor things, because they have not 
yet learnt to associate danger with a car, and so they can be 
picked off the telegraph wires with perfect ease from an auto- 
mobile. Not great sport exactly! By the time they separate 
into pairs and breed they are rarely seen. They are very 
small, russet and slate-blue in colour. Other wild birds for the 
table are the sand partridge from the rocky slopes of Mount 
Carmel and the peewit. On the rocky little islands off the 
coast, which a good swimmer can easily reach, you find quite 
palatable gulls’ eggs in hundreds. It seems the Arabs will not 
eat them for some mysterious reason, or there would be none 
left, for the village of Tantura (ancient Dor) lies quite close, 
and the Arab boys swim like fish. 

In spring a bittern, with the most silky cream-and-black 
plumage, suddenly reared its long neck from our patch of 
purple medic, frightening into fits a boy who thought it a 
snake. The lovely thing only lived for a few days, it must 
have dropped from a flight with some internal injury. They 
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are not rare in the swamps of the Jordan valley, but it was the 
only one I ever saw here in the coastal plain. 

On the sands by the beach one of the prettiest sights in 
early summer is the shore sandpiper with a single chick, 
running after its mother on incredibly thin and long legs, 
scarcely visible from a distance, so that it seems a puff of 
down floating before a strong wind. When pursued, the 
mother flies off, deserting the chick, and trusting to its pro- 
tective colour to save it, for the little morsel will remain 
motionless and is indeed hard to find. I have held one in 
my hand just once—it is spotted black and tan, absolutely 
round, its pert little black beak only protruding. 

Another lovely thing to watch are the kingfishers. There 
are two species of the blue-and-green kind, one much like the 
British, the other smaller. I have seen both here by the 
irrigation canals and the River Zerka. A third kind, the pied 
or Egyptian kingfisher, is a fascinating fisherman to watch, 
for it does not sit still like the others and then dart at its prey, 
but it hovers high above the shallows of river or sea, like a 
kestrel over the plain, and drops perpendicularly like a stone 
to catch its fish, often diving for it. It is almost as large as a 
wild pigeon, black, with white stripes on the wings. It will 
fish in this strenuous way for hours at a stretch, resting only 
to swallow its prey. 

The most gorgeous bird, however, is not the blue king- 
fisher, but the bee-eater (Merops apiaster). This greedy bird, 
greatly disliked by the farmers, who mostly keep bees here- 
abouts, looks as if it came straight from the jeweller’s shop, 
gleaming with enamel and precious stones. No feather is ever 
out of place, it shimmers from beak to tail, and its colours are 
brown, white, emerald, turquoise and crimson. It is loveliest 
when seen in flight from below, with its short, pointed wings 
spread so that it forms a rhomboid, its colours showing most 
flamboyantly on the under side. It is not shy, and often sits 
on the telegraph wires in my garden, to rest on its way from 
the beehives, all set up at the edge of the eucalyptus wood 
half a mile farther on. 

An interesting visitor to my garden, too, is the Jericho 
sunbird or honeysucker, a species found only in Palestine. It 
comes to the morning glories, the bignonias and zinnias, slits 
the flowers, drinks the nectar and eats the little insects at the 
bottom of the cup, especially of the morning glories. The 
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books, most of them older than our village, say he is rare and 
to be found in the Jordan valley only. But I can testify that 
by now he is quite frequent here by the coast, and I watch 
him every day. In fact he is just sitting on a wire before my 
window as I write, singing beautifully. The male is uniformly 
blue-green, shimmering like a glorified starling, with two 
crimson feathers on the neck which only stand up when he is 
wooing. They form a brilliant tuft then, but when laid back 
vanish completely. It was some time before I found out that 
the perfectly insignificant brown bird that but for its crooked 
bill might be taken for a tiny sparrow, was his wife! She has 
two steel-blue feathers where he has the crimson ones. 

In winter the garden is full of wagtails, coming up to the 
steps for crumbs, for all the world like red-breasts or sparrows, 
not like the shy birds they are in Europe. There are thrushes 
and blackbirds too, for about two months, and they are as 
bold as brass. I could every day have put my hand on them 
had I chosen. 

Crested larks mince along by the hundred, indefatigably 
singing their sweet but monotonous song, and getting so 
stout and portly in the good fat winter months that they can 
scarcely raise themselves from the ground. Robins and red- 
tails are scarce, but there are titmice in the casuarina trees, 
and their song, like a melodious saw going through wood, 
reminds you strangely of the European spring, while the 
autumn khamseens are parching the land. 

Three birds only nest in my garden: the bulbul, the thistle- 
finch and the Palestine warbler (Printa gracilis). The bulbul 
of Palestine is a distinct species, found nowhere else. It is like 
a blackbird in shape and size, but grey, with coal-black head, 
tail and wings, and a bright lemon-coloured patch behind. 
The eyes are ringed white. The female is uniformly grey. They 
fly in pairs all the year round, and mates are quite insepa- 
rable. The song is not good enough to explain the popular 
name of the bird (the Turkish nightingale), but it reminds one 
of the blackbird’s first essays in spring. The bulbul is charming 
to look at and entertaining to watch at its hymeneal by-play 
especially, but it is a fiend at destroying my strawberries, 
tomatoes and plums. I should be very willing to give them 
a fair share of all the good things in the garden, but the little 
wasters will peck at everything, never finishing one single 
fruit, and ruining all. 
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The thistlefinches are most gregarious, and flights of a 
hundred and more are frequent. In my garden I always have 
a dozen or so, and they sing very sweetly. Perhaps because 
singing birds who sing in this country are comparatively rare 
in my region, their song seems longer and more melodious to 
me than it did in Europe. I have sunflowers for them the best 
part of the year, and they are also strongly attracted by the 
sprinklers. It is pretty to see them hovering above the whirr- 
ing wheel and fearfully taking a drop or two from the mouth- 
piece of the pipe when it revolves slowly after the water has 
been cut off. 

The warbler, a tiny dun thing like a wren, with a light 
breast and belly and a tail longer than his whole body, is a 
pure joy. He slips in and out busily through the vegetable 
rows and the shrubs and flowers, climbing the thinnest stalks 
and running down them head first. He rarely flies, and never 
crosses open spaces except by slipping along the ground. He 
is never still, restlessly hunting after all those noxious insects 
that abound here. The warblers place their nests in the most 
unlikely places, thus some wz/J build in the tall peas and the 
sweet peas, and when these wither before the young are 
fledged, as happens sometimes, the cats get at them. [ left 
a most unsightly brown hedge of sweet peas standing by my 
main path for weeks, so that they should be able to rear their 
babies. But neighbour’s Tom got three of the four. Another 
family was brought up safely in a geranium plant not a foot 
from the path, and so was a third, ‘‘ born and bred in a briar 
bush ”—a cluster of polyanthus roses, to be exact. The nest 
is a beautiful structure, always slung between two stalks and 
never higher than two feet from the ground. It is five inches 
deep, with a tiny aperture on one side near the top ; the out- 
side is woven of grass, but the cup is made of wool, feathers 
and camel’s hair, and feels like felt, being all pasted together 
with the bird’s saliva. One nest was within the radius of a 
sprinkler, and on this the mother sat all day—usually they 
leave the eggs to the sun during the hot hours, especially with 
the second brood, which comes in July or August. 

There are several swallows, the European house swallow 
passing through only, an African kind with russet throat 
breeding here. These latter are very numerous in our plain. 
Swifts also abound. The hoopoe sometimes comes into the 
farmyards to feed with the pigeons. It seems to be getting 
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rarer lately, perhaps because so many swamps have been 
drained. A very charming black-and-white chat, with con- 
tinually wagging tail, hops about on stone walls and rocks, 
perhaps the Arabian chat (Enanthe Finschii). In winter the 
finches stay for some months, most of them being females. 
(In Austria, where they are numerous, feeding on the beech 
nuts of the large forests, the males are gradually giving up the 
winter flight to the south. Lately the fact has been duly 
noted by naturalists. I myself remember perfectly that 
twenty years ago there was no finch to be seen in the Vienna 
public gardens in winter, and now their russet waistcoats are 
very much in evidence there.) 

As may be expected in a country still consisting largely of 
waste land and grazing grounds, the birds of prey are numer- 
ous, both as regards species and individuals. The Egyptian 
vulture, a fine black-and-white bird, nests in the rocks of the 
Carmel spur close by, and can be watched feeding its young. 
There are buzzards, falcons and kestrels galore, and in early 
spring, when the chickens are hatched in the farms, they will 
hover hopefully above the village for weeks. A beautiful 
white-breasted owl (Strix alba) devours the young pigeons, 
and we shot two this year when they came out of the dove- 
cote, after the deed, alas! There are several other owls, one 
a little darling that sits on our shed roof, hooting melodiously, 
long before sunset. I suppose it is Athene Sahare, though the 
imposing name does not fit it. The huge brown fish-owl 
(Ketupa Ceylonensis) is also found here; like the sun-bird, it 
belongs to the tropical fauna zoo, geographically—but then 
Palestine is a borderland in this as in other relations, and its 
fauna contains elements from the Mediterranean, Saharo- 
Indian, Tropical, Irano-Turanian, Euro-Siberian and even 
Holarctic regions. 

Pauta ARNOLD. 


BAROQUE IN BAVARIA. 


AROQUE is a typically continental style of art, which is 
Pmacney unknown in England. It developed slowly 

out of the Renaissance, softening the severe classical 
lines into arches and curves and fancifully shaped windows, 
and breaking up the long hall by the insertion of a cupola as 
the central source of light. Baroque means movement, 
imagination, light, and colour. The Baroque building, 
especially the Baroque church, is an indivisible entity, formed 
by the elements of architecture, painting, and plastic art ; 
each of these arts would be imperfect in itself, lacking the 
essential union—together they result in a glorious symphony, 
of which the overpowering effect makes us forget the indi- 
vidual components. 

Art and handicraft rival each other in their endeavour to 
produce the great masterpiece: the iron-wrought gate, the 
darkly-polished carved wooden stalls, the marble tombstone, 
all are as much a part of the Baroque church as the light- 
coloured stuccoes, the garlands and multi-coloured ornaments, 
the visionary paintings of the ceiling, and the golden statues 
of the saints against the white background. Overflowing 
imagination and vitality are the creative powers in Baroque 
art, which reached its culminating point towards the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. Its acknowledged centres 
have always been Rome and Vienna; Bavaria has been 
subject to the influence of both. The early period of Bavarian 
Baroque is marked by the works of Italian masters like 
Barelli and Lurago, whereas the architects of High-Baroque— 
Joh. Mich. Fischer and the Asams—tend more towards the 
Viennese School. 

Yet Bavarian Baroque differs entirely from both schools in 
so far as it does not represent an artistic period, more or less 
born in and limited to a certain capital, characterised and 
influenced by the whims of the dominant class. Bavarian 
Baroque sprang from the heart of the Bavarian people and is 
deeply rooted in their culture. Many elements joined to make 
the Baroque of all styles very congenial to the people between 
the Alps and the Danube, the Inn and the Lech, with its 
bizarre and picturesque outlines, its coloured vividness, and 
its exuberant jove de vivre, The Bavarians have always been 
gay and lively, deeply religious, yet loving earthly beauty, 
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taking delight in the elements of form, light, and sound. 
Resulting from these qualities and expressing them, innumer- 
able small country chapels and village churches are scattered 
all over Bavaria—perfect models of Baroque art and in their 
beauty often more impressive than the towns’ gorgeous 
Baroque architecture. 

The Bavarian hates rigidness, austerity, and restriction, 
and certainly nothing could be less restrained, less subject to 
any laws than Baroque, which in its most sublime conception 
means dissolution of almost all horizontals and verticals. How 
free the distribution of lights, how glorious the abundance 
and confusion of colours, how turbulent the eternal struggle 
between light and shadow in the cupola of the Baroque 
church! Yet all excess is avoided, the architects’ will being 
guided—even if only subconsciously—by the strong formative 
power of Catholicism, in whose ancient civilisation alone the 
source of Baroque’s quickly pulsating life can be found. 

Churches and chapels owe their existence chiefly to the 
country-folk’s contributions, but castles and residential 
buildings to the Court and the landed aristocracy. The 
Wittelsbachs, always famous for their love of art, had done 
their best to encourage architects and artists. After the 
Thirty Years’ War in Prince-Elector Ferdinand Maria’s time 
their treasure-chests were empty and exhausted. His son, 
Max Emanuel, spent most of his reign in exile in Brussels and 
France; his grandson, Karl Albert, later Emperor Karl VII, 
had not much time left for Bavarian interests. Yet they all 
contrived to leave some outstanding building, characteristic 
of their reigns and tendencies. The aristocracy, politically less 
tied up than their princes, rivalled them in the display of 
pomp and splendour in their country-seats and palaces in 
town. The Baroque castle is the expression and essence of a 
domineering personality and a nearly unlimited individuality, 
impressive in its heavy splendour. The nature of Baroque 
cannot be summed up in a few names, it is not crystallised in 
three or four characteristic buildings : only one who has seen 
its variety throughout the country can possibly form an 
opinion on this very Bavarian period of art. Only one who is 
not merely dazzled by the lavish display of colour and 
decoration on the outside, but sees in it the creative result 
of a powerful age, has indeed entered into the spirit of 
Baroque. 
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Two churches stand at the beginning of a long row of 
Baroque buildings and have been decisive for the later 
development of this art: the Theatinerkirche in Munich 
(1663) and the Dom in Passau (1668). The big green cupola 
of the Theatinerkirche and its two boldly shaped towers above 
the yellowish front—Zuccali’s masterpieces—are one of 
Munich’s most attractive features. The severe tradition of the 
Renaissance has been broken; Agostino Barelli, the architect, 
introduces a dramatic and southerly note into the highly 
complex, many-curved facade. Entering, we are over- 
powered by the effect of the massive pillars, the majestic 
marble statues, and the impressive splendour of the high 
altar. They still lack the grace and verve of High-Baroque, 
and the grey walls want more vividness and warmth. But the 
large nave is like the deep, rich drone of an organ as it is 
flooded by broad bars of light, which do not yet reach to the 
chapels and side-altars, but leave them hidden in mystical 
dusk. The garlanded pillars stand solidly and the pleats of 
the drapery fall heavily around the high altar; already the 
softly-curved galleries, which are to play so important a 
part in late Baroque’s interior architecture, appear on either 
side. 

More impressive and larger still is the Dom in Passau, 
standing in the very heart of this old episcopal town on the 
Bavarian frontier. Here, at the junction of the Inn and the 
Danube, in the easternmost part of Bavaria, rose a strong 
centre of civilisation and of commerce, and there Passau’s 
bishops erected this glorious and eloquent testimonial of their 
far-reaching power and influence. Ruthlessly the vigorous 
vitality of master Carlo Lurago replaced the unearthly, 
spiritual features of the old gothic cathedral, with his highly 
dramatic, intensely powerful creation. Enormous arches 
stretch from pillar to pillar, the walls are lined with splendid 
monuments to Passau’s bishops. The lordly carved features 
under the mitre and the marble plates inscribed with gold tell 
us of how the Baroque bishop not only looked after his 
diocese’s spiritual needs, but also controlled very successfully 
its affairs and interests. In this Dom we find for the first time 
the whole ceiling divided into panels and painted in dark, 
deep colours. Silver and black marble shine faintly in the 
darkness of the side-altars, and the fantastic shapes of the 
stucco on the pillars and galleries complete the impression of 
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monumental grandeur. When the full, sweeping sound of the 
biggest church organ in the world floods and fills the cathe- 
dral, and the bishop in his gold-erabroidered, flowing vest- 
ments stands in the light of innumerable candles at the altar, 
while sweet, intoxicating puffs of incense slowly float through 
the nave, Baroque in all its glory and splendour is revealed to 
our spellbound eyes. 

The bishop’s palace near the Dom contains a beautiful 
staircase with dancing putti, carrying picturesque lanterns 
—a fine example of Baroque residential building in town. The 
houses of the canons and of some of the rich citizens with their 
lavishly decorated and fancifully curved fronts, the fine 
stone steps and balustrades leading to the Inn Embankments, 
intensify our impression of this old city on the Danube as one 
of the most flourishing centres of Baroque art and culture. 

The big Cistercian church and monastery of Waldsassen, 
Oberpfalz, is of the same period (1681) and has to be con- 
sidered, though it does not, strictly speaking, belong to 
Bavaria. It is one of the largest Baroque buildings ; and the 
abundance of cupolas and niches is equally astonishing and 
delightful. Unique and perfect in its way is the library, where 
the massively carved cupboards in highly-polished and shining 
wood contrast effectively with the rich stucco ornaments 
and the splendid paintings on walls and ceiling. Many artists 
were needed to complete so complicated and multiform a 
masterpiece ; one of the most important in Waldsassen was 
Georg Dientzenhofer, offspring of a famous family of master 
builders, characteristic of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. These native, simple families handed down their 
craft’s tradition from father to son, from uncle to nephew, as 
a precious gift. Their works were full of originality, undaunted 
vigour, and most effective in their genial conception. One of 
the Dientzenhofer family’s masterpieces is the pilgrim’s 
sanctuary in Kappel (1685). Its white silhouette stands out 
gaily against the dark green background of the surrounding 
woods, a marvel of ingenious creation. Completely disregard- 
ing all tradition, its short, bulb-like towers spring out from 
each corner of the three niches and three small imitation 
towers come out on top of the roofs, a delightful, playful 
construction exactly suited to the rural, sunny landscape. 
Hundreds of small villages in Bavaria hide some jewel of this 
kind: not strange, dazzling visions of an unknown world 
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amidst the simple peasant-life, but the expression of a great 
and luminous experience arising out of the tremendous 
vitality of the race. 

Another world-famous family of artists are the Asams, 
whose genius already pointed to the coming Rococo, disregard- 
ing all the laws of gravitation in their fanciful, graceful con- 
structions. Unknown to many a visitor in Munich “ their ” 
church—the Asamkirche (1733)—hides behind the busy traffic 
of the Sendlingerstrasse. The unpretentious building reveals 
a most exquisite interior, in which architecture and decora- 
tion complement each other in delightful harmony. Soft 
curves, unexpected, playful lines on the twisted pillars, and 
the lavishly decorated walls catch the eye ; yellow light pours 
on to the crucifix on the high altar and plays round the merry, 
mischievous angels, who peep out of every corner. The 
golden gloriole above the tabernacle and the richly draped, 
silver side altars are plunged in streams of light. The paint- 
ings on the ceiling make us forget the smallness of the room, 
for it seems to open and to widen to a glorious vision of sky, 
clouds, and sun, real in its unreality. Lighter, more graceful 
than the beginning of Baroque, this overflowing, jubilant 
burst of colour and light makes us forget by its naturalness 
all the difficulties of construction and material. 

Art seems to find fulfilment in the small sanctuary on the 
rocks of the Danube, in Weltenburg (1719), another of the 
Asams’ churches. Indescribable is the effect of this most 
Baroque of all Baroque buildings, this jubilant abundance of 
unearthly glory. Floods of light fall from the cupola on to 
the soft shades of pink, blue, green, and yellow in the stucco 
ornaments, on pillars and arches, producing a unique and 
splendid orgy of colour. 

Another masterpiece of the Asams is their church in the 
monastery of Rohr (1717), famous for its incredibly dramatic 
Ascension scene. Then there is the new building of the 
cathedral in Freysing (1714), the hall-church of Maria 
Victoria in Ingolstadt (1732)—C. D. Asam has surpassed 
himself in the endless vistas he portrays on its ceiling—the 
church in Osterhofen near Passau (1740), where plastic art 
and painting are inextricably combined, Aldersbach (1720) 
and Straubing (1738)—all of them magnificent masterpieces, 
whose beauty cannot be told, but has to be seen and ex- 
perienced. Most of them mark the transition from Baroque 
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into Rococo, that subtle, delicate period of art in the later 
eighteenth century. 

The same is to be said of the churches of Joh. Mich. Fischer 
—for example, Berg am Laim near Munich (1745)—and of 
Dominikus Zimmermanns’s much praised, everlasting “ Wies.” 
Marvellously set into the quietness of the woods the Wies 
reaches a zenith in decorative possibilities, a ravishing vision 
of gold and colours. “ Heaven on Earth ”—here the eternal 
longing of a pious people’s faith has been realised! No wonder 
that the simple villager, after the first marvelling awe has 
passed, finds himself more at home in this glory and splendour 
than the disillusioned sceptical townsman, who cannot realise 
the holy earnestness and deep religiousness behind all this 
startling magnificence. 

Even though the Baroque architects concentrated more on 
ecclesiastical buildings, we get some very fine representatives 
of profane art in the two residential castles of the Wittelsbachs 
near Munich, Nymphenburg and Schleissheim. Their lines are 
clearer, less fanciful than those of contemporary churches, 
destined to impress chiefly by the rhythm of their structure, 
the long, low front, flanked by two wings, and the “ cavaliers,” 
houses. Magnificent are the hall and staircase in Schleissheim, 
which seem to evoke splendid festivals, rustling silk dresses, 
and glittering jewels in the light of flambeaux, held by be- 
wigged footmen. Schleissheim (1719 by Effner) and Nym- 
phenburg (1702 by Barelli, Viscardi, and Effner) are sur- 
rounded by large parks ; trees, lawns, and water are included 
in the scheme of the Baroque architect and are part of his 
grandiose mise-en-scéne. Fanciful flower-beds alternate with 
stately alleys, sparkling cascades, and fountains. Putt and 
fauns, gods and nymphs have their niches in the hedges and 
lead a happy life of their own amidst roses and sunshine. 
Delightful is the dreaming beauty of the Amalienburg— 
already high Rococo, it is true—the Pagodenburg and Baden- 
burg in Nymphenburg’s park, ingenious creations of an 
artistic imagination. 

Heavy sumptuousness characterises the Baroque rooms in 
the Munich Residenz: the so-called papal suite of Ferdinand 
Maria and the imperial suite of Karl VII. The same may be 
said of the huge Baroque halls in the country-houses of the 
Bavarian aristocracy. Hohenaschau near the Chiemsee or 
Arnstorf in Lower Bavaria show the lavish pomp of this 
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self-conscious style, softened and cheered by light stucco 
decorations and gay allegorical scenes. More uniformity is dis- 
played by the palaces in town, small, yet dignified in their 
greater intimacy. The Theatiner- and Prannerstrasse in 
Munich are full of lovely examples of most individual taste; 
in Augsburg and Passau we find their curved, lively facades 
bringing unexpected vivacity and elegance to quiet back- 
streets. 

It is evident that the Baroque atmosphere, so congenial to 
and so expressive of Bavarian character, has produced 
masterpieces in every branch of art and that Baroque culture 
is not limited to palaces and churches, though they may 
represent its most outstanding and impressive achievements. 
Each small piece of art or handicraft, the delicately shaped 
goldsmith-work and the bizarre wrought-iron gates, the 
broadly curved, heavy furniture and the artistic china 
figures, the gaily-coloured Gobelins and the popular, beauti- 
fully worked Christmas cribs—all have sprung from the same 
spirit, all are testimonials to the honest striving and seeking 
for a lively, original and free expression of the beauties of this 
world. And if we have, by looking at them and enjoying 
Baroque art, been convinced of the loveliness on earth, its 
message has been fulfilled. 

C. von RoLsHAUSEN. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA AS VICTIM. 


HERE are nearly a hundred million Germans in Central 

; Europe. They outnumber by more than two to one 

any other race in Central Europe. Twice within living 
memory the question has been raised, whether the German 
race is to be “allowed” to “dominate” Central Europe. 
For weeks and months past the average man and woman in 
every European country, and to a smaller degree in America, 
have been constrained to consider no less primitive a possi- 
bility than that the Great War, ended twenty years ago, 
should be fought all over again, for the same object as before. 
The details of the so-called German-Czechoslovak crisis, which 
has dislocated the everyday life of all the European peoples 
throughout the present year, are themselves not easily to be 
appreciated unless one keeps fairly in mind the broad and 
simple fact that underlies them. 

In this case the elementary and obvious thing is the true 
thing. The essential reason why the Great War was begun in 
1914 was that Germany was strong and was getting stronger. 
The territorial bloc constituted by Germany and Austria- 
Hungary was by far the biggest single factor of Central 
Europe. Germany had begun to develop her colonial power. 
Great Britain and France were the two biggest colonial 
Powers. Germany, the newcomer, threatened their colonial 
ascendency. In political matters, especially in their interna- 
tional aspect, the ruling motive is wholly material and wholly 
sordid. To the victor the spoils. Great Britain and France 
had most of the spoils. Germany’s strength was in effect a 
challenge. It was Germany’s object to wrest as many of the 
spoils from Great Britain and France as she could. Hence the 
Great War. By a combination of circumstances, Great Britain 
and France were helped by Italy, Russia, Japan and the 
United States. They defeated Germany. The purpose of the 
peace thereupon imposed on Germany was to break Germany’s 
power. Her colonies were all taken from her, the roots of her 
national growth were shattered at their source. East Prussia 
was cut off from the main body of the country. Austria- 
Hungary was eliminated from the map. The Germans of 
Austria were for the most part isolated as a small independent 
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country. More than three millions of them were included 
within the new State which was called Czechoslovakia. 
Probably in the whole course of diplomatic history there has 
been nothing more remarkable than the constitution of 
Czechoslovakia at the end of the last Great War. The Czechs 
themselves, few as they are in number, are a virile, accom- 
plished people. Building from the very foundations, amid the 
ruins of Central Europe, they made a State which majestically 
triumphed over the economic and financial difficulties which 
crippled their less gifted neighbours. 

But the tragedy of the Czechs was not of their making. 
They had been given their national sovereignty, their inde- 
pendence, their liberation from a minority status within an 
alien Empire to the status of responsible government on their 
own behalf. But they were given it by two Great Powers, 
France and Great Britain, who acted from the “ realist ” 
motive of making of Czechoslovakia a buffer against Germany. 
To look at the post-war map of Europe, to see the long stretch 
of Czechoslovak territory, one end of it thrust into the very 
side of Germany, its 1,500 miles of frontier for the most part 
(along 1,200 miles of it) flanked by people of German race, is 
to appreciate at a glance why Great Power diplomacy at 
Versailles bent itself upon the formation of such a State. It 
was a bulwark against what is called the German Drang nach 
dem Siidosten. It was a thorn in Germany’s side. It is the 
conventional practice to clothe diplomatic crudity in a garb 
of high-sounding moral principle. In the last war the recruit- 
ing sergeants were enabled to marshal the rich young man- 
hood of England for slaughter because the ruling politicians 
at Westminster, the lords of the press in Fleet Street, the 
priests of the churches in their pulpits, talked of German 
atrocities against “ little Belgium,” “ little Serbia,” and the 
like. The constitution of Czechoslovakia after the war was 
in the like spirit represented to be the moral vindication of a 
great principle, namely the emancipation of a small people 
from the exploitation of a Great Power, the “ self-determina- 
tion” of a nation’s fate. That principle was lauded and 
honoured throughout France and Great Britain, the while 
3 million Germans (who were not consulted) were consigned 
to an alien rule in Prague. The Czechs are a fine race. Their 
treatment of their minorities has been something far more 
enlightened than the treatment of any minority by any other 
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government in the world at any time. On the moral ground 
it is one of the world’s most appalling crimes of diplomatic 
jockeying that so admirable a small nation as the Czechs 
should have been sacrificed by two Great Powers for their 
own purpose. Little Belgium? Little Serbia ? What of Little 
Czechoslovakia? Life to-day throughout that country is 
something like a nightmare. Within their border are more 
than three million Germans determined no longer to be 
subject to Czechoslovak rule (no matter how enlightened that 
rule may be) and supported by 76 million fellow Germans 
just over the border. 

The real issue is between Germany on the one side and 
France and Great Britain on the other. Czechoslovakia is the 
vanguard of a Franco-British anti-German enterprise. Ger- 
many shall not dominate Central Europe. Such is the cry. 
Czechoslovakia shall first be destroyed in the attempt to 
thwart German power. And why? So that Great Britain 
shall keep the colonies she took from Germany in 1919. Such 
is ‘‘ power-politics.” As always before in the history of 
civilisation, the small Powers are crushed beneath the heel of 
the great Powers. Germany, in 1914, had no more compunc- 
tion about crushing little Belgium than Great Britain and 
France (unless at the last moment they change their policy) 
have in 1938 about crushing little Czechoslovakia. The real 
problem is that the standard of life in its public aspect 
has never risen above the bedrock of raw smash-and-grab. 
They who argue that if Germany be given an inch she will 
take an ell are right. There is not much more than a pin 
to choose between the real motives of any of the Great 
Powers. The present danger of war derives from the crude 
fact that Great Britain and France are the main possessors 
of the world’s spoils. Germany, and by other means Italy, are 
the disgruntled losers, determined to grab what and when 
they can. The British Government could at once allay the 
present bogy of war by an offer of colonies to Germany, and 
by a recognition of Italy’s latest colonial acquisition. Accord- 
ing to the cumulative experience of history and by all the 
accepted canons of international behaviour, such an offer 
would probably be construed by German opinion as an ad- 
mission of weakness, and might therefore defeat its own 
object. 

What is the way out? Obviously the British Government, 
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instead of parading a Runciman mission in Bohemia, should 
offer Tanganyika to Germany and take the risk of the con- 
sequences. In the alternative a greater risk is taken. In the 
last analysis the problem is one of elementary philosophy, 
concerning the original motives of human conduct. The worl 

is such in its physical property that it offers to all mankind 
an abundance of what is necessary to all mankind. Instead 
mankind fights over the abundance and destroys it. The 
Sermon on the Mount is the only practical principle of Real- 
politik. The politician laughs at it and bends himself to his 
destructive work. Czechoslovakia is one of the many victims. 


THE Runcrman Mission. 


How beautifully the raw facts can be garbed in pacific 
sentiment and how completely the politicians are able to 
deceive themselves was illustrated in the origins of Lord 
Runciman’s mission to Prague as “ investigator and medi- 
ator.” Mr. Neville Chamberlain, speaking in the House of 
Commons on July 26th, made this statement: “ Hitherto 
we have ourselves abstained from making suggestions as to 
the particular method of trying to solve this Czechoslovak 
question, although of course in this country we have had 
a certain amount of experience which has brought up the 
difficulties of trying to provide for local government without 
endangering the stability of the State. We have, perhaps, 
in that respect had as much experience as any country in 
the world. But, while we have felt that an agreement volun- 
tarily come to between the Sudeten Germans and the Czech 
Government would be the best solution, nevertheless as 
time has gone on it has begun to appear doubtful whether, 
without some assistance from outside, such a voluntary 
agreement could take place. In those circumstances His 
Majesty’s Government have been considering whether there 
was any other way in which they could lend their help to 
bring the negotiators together, and in response to a request 
from the Government of Czechoslovakia we have agreed to 
propose that a person with the necessary experience and 
qualities should investigate this subject on the spot and 
endeavour, if need be, to suggest means for bringing the 
negotiations to success. We have already demonstrated the 
possibility of a complete agreement between a democratic 
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and a totalitarian State, and I do not myself see why that 
experience should not be repeated.” 

On the following day, July 27th, Lord Halifax, after 
declaring that the Sudeten Germans had received the idea of 
the Runciman mission favourably, added to the honeyed 
words thus : “ His [Lord Runciman’s] function as I see it will 
be to inform public opinion not only in this country but in 
many other countries, but, more important, to act as mediator 
and bring the two sides together, to explain perhaps where 
there is misapprehension and conceivably to make new 
suggestions and the like. We cannot but feel that a public 
man of British race, and steeped in British experience and 
thought, may have it in his power for that reason to make 
a contribution of quite particular value. The British people 
at home and in the Dominions have repeatedly found them- 
selves confronted with the problem of reconciling the unity 
of the State with the position of men of different race included 
within the body politic. The British Commonwealth itself 
is an outstanding example of the attainment of single unity 
through great diversity. It may be, and no doubt is, that 
the particular problem that faces the Czechoslovakian 
Government is not strictly analogous to those with which 
the British Government have had to deal, but it is of the 
same order of difficulty and requires the same kind of genius 
for its solution. Since we are pressing the Czechoslovak 
Government to be generous and conciliatory we confidently 
count on Germany to give similar advice where she may 
with a view to avoiding a deadlock, the consequences of 
which might be incalculable. I feel bound to say plainly 
that the public opinion of this country would quickly declare 
itself against any action, whether by obstructing reasonable 
compromises or by rendering impossible their fair con- 
sideration, which would imperil a settlement and jeopardise 
the cause of European peace.” 

Lord Runciman duly arrived in Prague on August 3rd. He 
at once announced in a general press interview that he had 
received assurances of welcome both from the Sudeten Ger- 
mans and from the Czechoslovak Government, and that he 
would be the friend of all and the enemy of none. The 
spectacle of a distinguished British statesman in his private 
capacity embarking upon a mission of conciliation between 
Germans and Czechs with the vague general purpose of 
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persuading the Czechs on the one hand to concede enough to 
satisfy the Germans, and the Germans thereupon to remain 
contented and loyal members of the Czechoslovak State, had 
in it the elements of the supreme British gift for political 
compromise, peace, savoir faire, and the delicately ironical 
technique wherein the issue was featured as an isolated 
problem of accommodation between the two local parties, the 
while no mention was made of Britain’s possession of all the 
spoils, which was the true issue at stake. In some degree, both 
Germans and Czechs were impartially lulled about the true 
issue. There was no doubt about Lord Runciman’s imparti- 
ality. The Germans, for example, concentrated their emotion 
in attacking the Czechs. On the very day of Lord Runciman’s 
arrival in Prague the Deutsche D1plomatische-politische 
Korrespondenz expressed the conviction that his lordship’s 
business would be “ to expose the Czech subterfuges and to 
establish the facts and conditions in their true character with 
a view to drawing the appropriate conclusions.” Lord 
Runciman made business-like contact with both sides to 
“ the dispute,”’ received memoranda, mobilised all the social 
and personal means, which are of impressive dimensions, of 
British good fellowship and tact, and the mission was well 
away. Of course there were “ incidents.”? On August 5th, for 
example, a Slovak municipal official chose the “ Masaryk ” 
railway station in Prague, of all hallowed places, to slap the 
face of a Sudeten German deputy. Such incidents, committed 
by both sides impartially, and the resultant magnification of 
them in the song-sheets of the press, are a normal feature of 
political excitement. Nor was the technique of such incidents 
always clear-cut. On one occasion (August 8th) a Sudeten 
German was killed in a brawl with German Social Democrats. 

It would be merely tiresome to recapitulate the precise 
history of Lord Runciman’s contacts with Sudeten Germans 
and Czechs during the month of August. The essential fact 
is that in that period the gap that separated the demands of 
the one from the offers of the other was quickly narrowed, so 
that by the time the Nuremberg Congress opened on Septem- 
ber 5th the issue had been thus crystallised: were the 
Sudeten Germans to be satisfied with an offer of what they 
themselves had so far demanded, or were they to be driven by 
the politicians of the Reich to press for total separation from 
Czechoslovakia even at the risk of a general European war ? 
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_ That issue is made clear if one recalls the main landmarks 
in the process of narrowing the gap. After the annexation of 
Austria by Germany in March the Sudeten Germans of 
Czechoslovakia under Herr Konrad Henlein lost no time in 
working up their own agitation against the Prague Govern- 
ment. On April 23rd, addressing a party meeting at Carlsbad, 
Herr Henlein formulated eight demands, thus: “ (1) Full 
equality of status for Czechs and Germans. (2) A guarantee 
for this by recognition of the Sudeten Germans as a legal 
body incorporate. (3) Determination and legal recognition of 
the German areas within the State. (4) Full self-government 
for the German areas. (5) Legal protection for every citizen 
living outside the area of his own nationality. (6) Removal of 
injustices inflicted since 1918 and reparation for them. (7) 
Recognition of the principle: within the German area, 
German officials. (8) Full liberty to profess German nation- 
ality and political philosophy.” He added: ‘ We solemnly 
and openly declare that our policy is inspired by the principles 
and idea of National-Socialism. If Czech statesmen want to 
reach a permanent understanding with us Germans and with 
the German Reich they will have to fulfil our demand for a 
complete revision of Czech foreign policy, which up to to-day 
has led the State into the ranks of the enemies of the German 
people.” 

Herr Hitler’s first general declaration about the Germans 
** over the border ” had been made, before the Anschluss, on 
February 20th. He then promised the protection of the 
Reich “ to those fellow Germans who live beyond our frontiers 
and are unable to ensure for themselves the right to a general 
freedom, personal, political, and ideological.” The Anschluss 
with Austria was effected on March 13th. A fortnight later 
Dr. HodZa, Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, first made 
known his intention to correlate all the laws and decrees 
about the minorities in a single Statute in the hope that the 
Sudeten Germans would thereby be satisfied. There followed 
months of tension before that Statute was actually drafted. 
It was drafted by the beginning of June, but was tentatively 
presented as a basis of negotiation with the minorities. Dur- 
ing the course of those negotiations the Sudeten German 
Party elaborated the Carlsbad programme and submitted the 
resultant memorandum to the Czech Government on June 
7th. The text of that memorandum was published by the 
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Sudeten German Party on July 19th, thus: “ (1) Recognition 
of equality among the various nations and national groups to 
be guaranteed by the Constitution. (2) Guarantee of the 
following democratic principles : (a) every national group to 
have the right to manage its own affairs ; (b) and to have an 
equal share in the conduct of State business ; (c) protection 
against anti-nationalists; (d) unrestricted rights to such 
groups to foster common national interests. (3) A National 
Regional Statute involving territorial reorganisation of the 
State in Czech, German, Slovak and other areas. (4) Applica- 
tion of these reforms to legislation and administration. The 
Czech and German populations to have the right to determine 
their own national and territorial requirements consistently 
with the interests of the State. National self-administration 
to apply in particular to the police, education, pre-military 
training, local finance, etc. (5) Division of legislative powers 
between the National Assembly and the Diets of each 
nationality. In the Assembly each national group to have its 
own section to represent it as a body corporate. The repre- 
sentatives in the national sections of Parliament to form the 
Diet of each nationality. The National Assembly or the 
President of the Republic to have the right to veto decisions 
by the Diet, but not for a second time. (6) The executive 
power to be exercised by the President and the Government. 
In addition to the Cabinet Ministers, heads of the respective 
Administrations to be members of the Government, inde- 
pendently of the confidence of Parliament. The heads of the 
local Cabinets to be members of the Supreme Council for 
National Defence. (7) Reorganisation of the Administration, 
involving the suppression of the Ministries of Education, 
Social Welfare, Health and Unification of Laws, whose 
responsibilities would be transferred to the local Governments. 
National sections to be established in all other Ministries, 
except those of Foreign Affairs, Finance and Defence. (8) 
Appointment to public services in national areas to be reserved 
for members of the nationality. (9) The Courts of second 
instance and the Supreme Court to have national sections. 
(10) All languages used to have equal official status, with 
special regulations for Prague. (11) All public and State- 
controlled enterprises to have national sections. (12) In the 
Budget, provision to be made for each nationality in accord- 
ance with an agreement between the national sections in 
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Parliament. (13) The reorganisation to be carried out by 
Constitutional measures as far as possible. (14) Reparation 
to be made to the Germans in land reform, university laws, 
minority schools, and laws re the Legionaries.” 

How far the Czechoslovak Government finally decided to 
meet that programme was revealed by the offer officially 
summarised by that Government on September 8th, thus : 
“The most recent proposal of the Government is based on the 
following principles : (1) Recognition of the principle of pro- 
portionality, according to the national quota of the popula- 
tion, for public services. (2) The Government take the stand- 
point that public officials should be employed on principle in 
the area of their nationality. Shortcomings in the past are to 
be remedied in all grades of public officials. (3) The Govern- 
ment will once more introduce the principle employed at one 
time of division of the police between the local and the State 
administrations. [This was assumed to mean that the local 
police would be under the control of the local administrations 
and the gendarmerie would remain under Prague.] (4) The 
regulation of the language law is in preparation, according to 
its suitability and practical application, on the basis of 
equality of the languages. (5) The Government are carrying 
through plans for extensively helping industries in the 
German districts which have been hit particularly hard by 
the crisis. In particular, they plan a loan of 700,000,000 Czech 
crowns ({4,970,000). (6) The most important point is that the 
application of national equality should be carried out on the 
basis of national self-administration, in which the division of 
the country into Gaue can be brought into effect. In this way 
the German nationality will receive entire self-administration 
in the territory with a preponderantly German population. 
(7) At the central departments special sections are to be 
established for the affairs which concern the various nationali- 
ties with officials of the respective nationalities in control. 
(8) The rights of the nationalities are to be regulated by 
special laws, and representatives of each nationality will 
have the right to complain about any infringement of such 
rights. (9) The points which do not need a law for carrying 
them out are to be put into force forthwith. So far as new 
laws are concerned, the Government will draft them with 
the co-operation of the Sudeten German Party. Bills will 
then be submitted to Parliament so that they may take 
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effect as quickly as possible, in order that they may be incor- 
porated in the Nationalities Statute, which will be valid not 
only for Germans but for all other nationalities of the State.” 

The actual opening of the German National-Socialist Rally 
at Nuremberg had taken place two days earlier. It was 
followed by a week of increasingly nervous tension in all the 
European capitals. It had been preceded on September 2nd 
by an interview between Herr Henlein and Herr Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden. Though Herr Henlein returned to Prague the 
same day he made no disclosure, even to his own party 
colleagues, of what had taken place. Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin, 
a member of Lord Runciman’s mission, was not able to see 
him till September 4th. On September 5th the Sudeten 
German party met at Eger to hear from Herr Henlein a report 
of what had happened at Berchtesgaden. The party then 
announced formally that “ the dispute can be settled only by 
a comprehensive and rapid realisation of the Carlsbad 
demands.” The Czech Government took swift action. It was 
later in the day of September 5th that, President Benes in 
the Chair, the Inner Cabinet “ agreed on definite proposals.” 
On that day Lord Halifax received from Mr. Newton, British 
Minister in Prague, a report of Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin’s inter- 
view with Herr Henlein. Lord Halifax the same day passed 
on the information to M. Corbin, the French Ambassador. It 
was announced by the French Government on September 5th 
that “ on account of the international situation and because 
of the important reinforcement of effectives and material 
made by Germany on our north-eastern frontier,” reservists 
had been called to the Colours to keep the French forts on 
that frontier at full strength. It was on September 6th that 
President Benes handed to the Sudeten Germans the text of 
the new Czech offer. The text itself was not published, but 
it conceded the substance, point by point, of what Herr 
Henlein had demanded at Carlsbad. Subject to Czechoslovak 
sovereignty Prague now did offer to the Germans full self- 
government within frontiers delimited to include a maximum 
of Germans. Thus the German claim for fewer cantons 
with larger powers was in effect granted. That evening 
Herr Henlein arrived in Nuremberg; London was the 
centre of continuous consultations ; Paris announced further 
measures of mobilisation. What was called, in honour of 
Austria’s “homecoming,” the “ Parteitag of Great Germany” 


— 
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was duly opened on September 6th. The flags of the 
Austrian Nazis were carried into the hall. Herr Hess, the 
Fihrer’s deputy, made the opening speech. Herr Hitler made 
a proclamation, read according to custom by the Gauleiter 
of Bavaria. No reference was made to Czechoslovakia. Herr 
Hitler’s main protestation was that Germany “ for years to 
come ” was relieved of anxiety on account of food supplies, 
and that the idea of a blockade of Germany was now com- 
pletely ineffective as a weapon of war. 

September 7th was a black day. The Sudeten Germans 
were about to start discussing with the Czechs the new offer 
to meet the Carlsbad programme. Before the discussion could 
start news came from Moravska-Ostrava (Mahrisch Ostrau), 
a North Moravian industrial town, mainly Czech, but con- 
taining 20,000 Germans, that a body of Germans, including 
Sudeten deputies, had been thrashed with riding whips by 
mounted Czech police. The news was, of course, exaggerated. 
It was the almost inevitable type of incident. One of the 
Sudeten deputies, for instance, had a Czech official by the 
throat when the police took their whips to him. In Prague, 
the Sudetens informed Lord Runciman that they could not 
negotiate with the Czech Government because it was “ not 
sufficiently master of the situation.” On September 8th and 
gth the tension increased. Mr. Chamberlain returned to 
Downing Street on September 8th, interviewed Lord Halifax 
and other Ministers, and announced a full meeting of the 
Cabinet for September 12th. In Berlin, under such headlines 
as ‘“ Democracy with Riding Whips,” the press launched a 
new outburst to the effect that the latest Czech offer could 
not be accepted. Ominously it was hinted that a “cry for 
help” from the Sudetenland, reminiscent of the classic 
Austrian precedent, could not be ignored by Berlin. In 
Prague the Sudetens, still refusing to resume negotiations, 
discovered fresh fuel for their emotion in alleged maltreatment 
of imprisoned Germans and Czech inability to control their 
officials. The end of that week brought a real climax. Herr 
Hitler, on Friday, September gth, addressed the Nazi leaders 
at Nuremberg on the theme “ no capitulation.” Sir Nevile 
Henderson, British Ambassador, saw Herr von Ribbentrop, 
German Foreign Minister, in Nuremberg. On Saturday, 
September roth, Mr. Attlee, Leader of the Opposition, saw 
the Prime Minister. One thin ray of hope came from Prague. 
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Dr. HodZa informed Herr Kundt, the Sudeten chief negotiator, 
and his colleague, Herr Rosche, that the Chief Constable at 
Moravska-Ostrava had been dismissed. The negotiations, it 
was hoped, might be resumed in earnest during the week-end. 
To that extent the tension was relieved. 

Herr Hitler made his speech on September 12th. He made 
no announcement which involved immediate war. He did 
announce that “if those tortured and terrorised comrades 
cannot obtain their rights or help, then they will get both 
from us”; and that ‘‘ what the Germans demand is the free 
exercise of their right of self-determination.” The explosion 
was postponed. With Germany cut off from colonies and 
cooped up without possibility of expansion in Central 
Europe even into territory inhabited by Germans, ultimate 
explosion seems inevitable. Feeling in Britain as well as in 
France is dangerously embittered against Germany. The 
British Government, while again refusing to give a precise 
commitment, has conveyed a warning to Germany in the 
sense of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech of March 24th, that 
Britain cannot be disinterested in war that might result from 
German action in Central Europe. Of the three Western 
European Powers, Britain and France are in possession of 
most of the spoils in colonies and raw materials. It is in their 
power to avoid another war by offering a fair share to 
Germany. If they persist in refusing colonies to Germany and 
in blocking German expansion in Europe by the vicarious 
means of Czechoslovak integrity they make war certain. In 
a nutshell, the threatened casus belli is not Czechoslovakia, 
but Tanganyika. It was a blunder in 1919 to add the German 
colonies to an already too big British Empire. The sanction 
is none but the sword. Peace is the only object worth pur- 
suing. War is a crime. It cannot in any circumstances be 
justified. The present rulers of Britain have this responsi- 
bility, that they can avert’a threatened war by disgorging 
colonies they do not really need and cannot really defend. It 
is even a small price to pay. Will they instead burden their 
conscience by accepting the holocaust of war for Britain 
rather than exercise, not generosity, but only common sense 
and a sense of fairness ? 


GrorcE GLAscow. 
September t2th, 1938. 
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THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF RELIGION.* 


Students of the Phenomenology of Religion are greatly 
indebted to Dr. J. E. Turner for his excellent transla- 
tion of Dr. Van der Leeuw’s very important book, entitled 
Religion 1n Essence and Manifestation. The author is Pro- 
fessor of the History of Religions in the University of Grén- 
ingen, and the publication of his work in English has been 
made possible by the generous financial help of the Sir Halley 
Stewart Trust. 

The Translator, in his Introductory Note, speaks of the 
“wide range of comprehensiveness” and the “ marked 
originality” of Professor Van der Leeuw’s contribution to his 
great subject. This description is well merited and in no way 
excessive. The book furnishes a careful, unbiased, and lucid 
account of every type of religion, whether primitive, advanced, 
or, in modern times, commanding. The author has availed 
himself of all the results of research in every part of the vast 
and many-sided subject. Yet he has done so with sure com- 
mand and from an independent point of view. The programme 
of the book is immense and no important feature is overlooked, 


* Religion in Essence and Manifestation. By G. Van der Leeuw. Allen & Unwin. 
25s. net. 
VoL. CLIV. Se 
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as the list of Contents shows. Professor Van der Leeuw ex- 
plains his attitude and the limitation of his work in the 
following words : 

“| myself regard Christianity, then, as the central form of 
historical religions; and, in general, the ‘ comparison ’ of 
religions among themselves is possible only by thus begininng 
from one’s own attitude to life. For religions are not wares 
that one can spread out on a table. Surveying the realm of 
historic religions, therefore, from the point of view of Christi- 
anity, I consider that we perceive that the Gospel appears as 
the fulfilment of religion in general. But whether this ‘ appear- 
ance’ has its roots in any ultimate ‘ reality ’ is again an issue 
which theology must decide ” (p. 646). In short, the book is 
concerned with the Phenomenology of Religion; not with 
its criticism, or with its proof. In carrying out this very im- 
portant, yet limited, design, the author has neglected no 
manifestation of religion, however lowly and however it may 
have been superseded by the historic religions which, at 
present, hold the field. 

From this comprehensive standpoint the book eventually 
classifies the forms that religion has taken under the heads 
of Religions of Remoteness and of Flight, the Religion of 
Struggle, the Religion of Repose, the Religion of Unrest, the 
Religion of Infinity and of Asceticism, the Religion of Noth- 
ingness and of Compassion, the Religion of Will and of 
Obedience, the Religion of Majesty and of Humility, and the 
Religion of Love. While giving sympathetic regard to Pro- 
fessor Rudolf Otto’s starting-point from ‘‘ the Sense of the 
Numinous,” Professor Van der Leeuw finds the ground and 
deduces the growth of religions from the apprehension and 
desire of Power—of Power as confronting men, as sought 
and received by men, as imparted to men, places, objects and 
sacred rites. Power is the ground upon which the subse- 
quent developments of form, ethical content, and world- 
outlook have been built up in different religious systems, 
and by religious Founders or Reformers. The working out 
2 this thesis is elaborated with width of survey and minute 

etail. 

It is clearly impossible, within the limits of this review, to 
call attention to the particular features that are described. 
It must suffice to make the following brief comment. It may 
truly be said that all the forms and factors of religion still 
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survive, if only in instinctive attitudes and sentiments. The 
great world-religions have embodied and developed certain 
selected elements of the immense range of suggestions, senti- 
ments and concepts that have come to them by inheritance 
of the immemorial past. The Religion of the Old Testament 
took its rise from this pre-existent ground, absorbing and 
purifying its products, transcending and superseding them 
when they were seen to be incompatible with the loftiness of 
its eventual spiritual and ethical Monotheism. This pro- 
phetic inheritance was handed over to the Christian religion, 
which in its catholicity has in such wise fulfilled all that it 
received that as our author has said, “‘ the Gospel appears as 
the fulfilment of religion in general.” 

This book will take a commanding place as a critical survey 
of all that has been accomplished and brought to light. It 
will be an invaluable textbook for those who are entering upon 
this fascinating and important field of study. ~ 

ifuesdes 


PRESIDENT 'ROOSEVELT.* 


Emil Ludwig, like other biographers, is at his best when he 
finds himself in full sympathy with his subject. He has 
studied Franklin Roosevelt at close quarters, in the White 
House and at his home on the Hudson; and the more he 
knows of him the more he likes him. He is particularly 
attracted by two qualities—his open, friendly, wholesome 
character, and his devotion to the working class. A rich man, 
who has had everything needed for his enjoyment and his 
activities, has become the friend and champion of the poor, 
spending himself in their service and earning the bitter 
hostility of Wall Street in the process. Not that he is the 
enemy of the rich, any more than his cousin Theodore Roose- 
velt and Woodrow Wilson, who also fought against the 
Money Power. His mission is to mediate between rich and 
poor, and instead of being the greatest enemy of the capitalist 
system he may perhaps be its truest friend. For uncon- 
trolled capitalism is doomed in America as everywhere else. 
Its only chance of survival lies in its acceptance of a con- 
siderable measure of State control. Roosevelt’s policy is 


* Roosevelt. By Emil Ludwig. Hamish Hamilton. tos. 6d. 
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neither socialism nor individualism, but controlled capitalism. 
Socialists declare that this is impossible, like the squaring of 
the circle. Our children will discover how far it is practicable. 

Emil Ludwig excels in the art of bringing his subjects to 
life. On closing this book we feel that we are in closer touch 
with a remarkable and attractive personality than ever 
before. The author loves photographs. He contrasts the 
handsome, healthy, happy face with what he calls the dis- 
trustful look and pinched features of Hoover, whose early 
struggles have left their mark. The courage and good humour 
of the President are emphasised, and the triumph of will over 
his physical affliction is praised as it deserves. 

The general outlines of the President’s career are familiar 
to us all, and the author does not linger long over his work as 
Governor of New York State or Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. Nor are his pages overloaded with detail when the 
Democratic leader is swept by a tide of popular emotion into 
the White House in 1933. The main task is to portray the 
man himself—in his office, in his family life, on board ship 
(for he loves the sea), in contact or conflict with the leading 
actors on the American stage. Dr. Ludwig loves parallels and 
contrasts. Theodore Roosevelt is depicted as a noisy egotist, 
consumed by a convulsive eagerness for life, yet never entirely 
at peace with himself. Al Smith emerges as a tragic figure. 
“This man in his middle sixties stirred in me feelings of pro- 
foundest sympathy. Political ambition had finally trans- 
formed a valiant, fascinating and amazingly productive 
friend of man into an embittered misanthrope.” That the 
friendship of the unsuccessful and the successful candidate 
for the Presidency is at an end is a sorrow for both. 

Soon after landing his hero in the White House, the bio- 
grapher interrupts his narrative to summarise the achieve- 
ments and methods of Roosevelt and Hitler. Here in a 
democracy a born leader can get things done without shooting 
his rivals, imprisoning his critics, outlawing every party but 
his own, muzzling the press, degrading broadcasting and 
education into instruments of crude propaganda, attacking 
the Churches, and substituting uncontrolled violence for the 
reign of law. That Roosevelt has made mistakes may be 
freely admitted by his admirers, and some American readers 
of the chapter on the Presidency are likely to complain that the 
sky is painted a little too blue. The time for a final judgment 
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is still far off. In the event of the outbreak of war before 
1940 he would doubtless enjoy a third term. But the outlines 
are already clear enough, and a man in the middle fifties is 
not likely to change very much. Here is our author’s forecast. 
“Those rights which he was the first to ensure to the over- 
whelming majority of his fellow-citizens can never again be 
taken from them ; and yet the day will come when his wealthy 
opponents will raise to his memory a statue with the inscrip- 
tion: The Last Champion of Capitalism. But towards the 
end of this century, somewhere on a remote farm in New 
Mexico, grandfather will be telling his grandson how, when 
he was a boy, there was a certain President in Washington : 
he was born rich, and he fought against the rich; he was 
paralysed and he led the battle sword in hand; he came out 
of banking circles and was the first to break the pride of the 
captains of finance; for he was a genuine friend of the 
people, like Lincoln.” 


GUPREG: 


MARLBOROUGH IN DECLINE.* 


The concluding volume of Mr. Winston Churchill’s monu- 
mental biography of the Duke of Marlborough will not dis- 
appoint those who have appreciated and enjoyed the three 
earlier volumes. The bulk of the book deals with six vital 
years in British and European history from the autumn of 
1708, when Marlborough initiated in vain peace proposals to 
Louis XIV, up to the death of Queen Anne. The succeeding 
eight years, of Marlborough’s honoured retirement until his 
death in 1722, are summarily sketched. A number of docu- 
ments hitherto unpublished are included in a volume which 
is a model of factual presentation and critical analysis, 
although on some matters the author’s deductions and 
opinions may not receive universal assent. Apart from its 
- qualities as a piece of historical writing, it certainly deserves 
praise as a literary achievement. Few can fail to admire Mr. 
Churchill’s spacious narrative and pungent style. He possesses 
in full degree the rare capacity for imparting the dramatic 
intensity of his story without damage to historical balance or 
veracity. 


* Marlborough: His Life and Times. Vol. IV. By The Rt. Hon. Winston S. 
Churchill, P.C., C.H., M.P. Harrap. 25s. net. 
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The account of Marlborough’s life during these six years is 
set amid a detailed narrative of political history, with Harley 
and St. John as the main villains of the Peace. Indeed, in 
many respects they are the central figures in the narrative, 
undermining Marlborough’s authority and stultifying his 
efforts for a victorious peace to be imposed by a united Grand 
Alliance. To this decline in power Mr. Churchill ascribes the 
loss of the peace in 1709 when negotiations broke down upon 
the famous Articles [V and XXXVII which required Louis 
XIV to assist the allies in expelling his grandson from Spain. 
He points out that Marlborough was opposed to insistence 
upon this provision, but was quite unable to enforce his views. 
Although the indispensable agent of the British Government, 
the Duke had no real control over the negotiations; and 
resignation in protest only would have hardened the French 
demands. The author condemns as entirely baseless the 
recurring charges during these years that he was prolonging 
deliberately the war for his own profit. 

Mr. Churchill ascribes particular importance to the incident 
in January 1710 when the Queen desired Marlborough’s assent 
to the appointment to the vacant colonelcy of the Oxford 
Regiment of Mrs. Masham’s brother, Colonel Hill, who was 
not qualified for the position. Upon the Duke’s resolute 
refusal Anne eventually gave way and the former proposed 
to follow this up with a demand for the removal of Abigail 
and the consequent cessation of the insidious Tory influence. 
This move, however, was opposed by Godolphin and the 
Whigs and Marlborough desisted. They refused ‘“ the chance, 
which never recurred, of bringing everything to a head.” 
The Whigs had a decisive case, and “ the pressure which the 
whole Ministry could have brought upon Anne to choose 
forthwith between her responsible Ministers and her back- 
stairs advisers would almost certainly have been irresistible. 
Abigail could have been chased from the Court, and Harley 
exposed before Whig majorities in both Houses.” 

Marlborough is put forward during these years as a model 
of political consistency. While distrustful of Harley, the Duke 
yet was willing to co-operate and to be conciliated when, 
as in the spring of 1711, the former sincerely desired, for the 
time at least, the active prosecution of the war. But he 
refused to be a party, actively or passively, to the secret peace 
negotiations ; and there followed dismissal and the famous 
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peculation charge. “ Where public money was concerned,” 
says Mr. Churchill, “ his record is impeccable.” The general 
modern view that there was nothing irregular in Marl- 
borough’s receipt of 24 per cent. of the pay of troops in the 
Low Countries for secret service purposes is confirmed b 
hitherto unpublished evidence. Mr. Churchill has printed 
letters presented to the Peace Congress at Utrecht by 
States of the Grand Alliance which affirm that they volun- 
tarily granted the money and that it was spent to their 
satisfaction. 

In Marlborough’s long-established secret intelligence ser- 
vice Mr. Churchill finds a possible clue to his continual 
contacts and relations with the Pretender. He is convinced 
that they were not merely a form of insurance against a 
possible Stuart restoration. He points with “regret and 
repugnance”’ to the “wearisome tale of the frauds and 
injuries which Marlborough perpetrated upon the House of 
Stuart ”; his “ fundamental integrity ” is clear. From his 
warning to James II in 1687 to George I’s accession “‘ he never 
swerved from his fidelity to the Protestant Succession.” Mr. 
Churchill suggests a possible ‘“‘ theory which fits all the facts 
of twenty years. These contacts with the Jacobite Court 
were to him a window of indispensable intelligence. . . . Is it 
certain that the Paris spy whose deadly information has been 
mentioned so frequently, and who clearly moved in the inner- 
most circle of Court politics and fashion at Versailles, was a 
Frenchman, and not an English Jacobite of rank, busying 
himself in this ceaseless reporting of military and political 
facts?” This theory may well explain the action of Marl- 
borough in obtaining, during his exile in 1712, a pardon from 
the Pretender while working for and enjoying the closest 
confidence of the Hanover Court. It is remarkable, argues 
Mr. Churchill, that when in 1713 Harley sent to the Elector 
documentary evidence of his Stuart intrigues the revelations 
“< made not the slightest impression.” 

It must be sufficient here to mention with appreciation Mr. 
Churchill’s narrative of the military campaigns, in particular 
the terrible battle of Malplaquet and his brilliant exploits 
in forcing the “Ne Plus Ultra” Lines and in capturing 
Bouchain while the French relieving army impotently 
watched. Mr. Churchill analyses and describes these opera- 
tions with great care, lucidity and dramatic effect. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY SURVEYED 
IN°STA PE*PAP ERS 


In the last twenty or thirty years the British public has 
become enormously interested in foreign affairs. Before the 
World War the preponderance of interest was in domestic 
affairs ; since the War the balance has shifted to the foreign 
scene and to the British Government’s adjustment of its 
policy towards foreign conditions. The completion of the 
great edition, in eleven volumes, of the British Documents on 
the Origins of the War, has given the public an unrivalled 
means of knowing the inmost workings of the British Govern- 
ment and Foreign Office in the years 1898-1914. These 
volumes were edited by Drs. Gooch and Temperley with the 
assistance of Professor Lillian Penson. Dr. Temperley and 
Miss Penson have now added two complementary volumes. 
One contains lists of the titles of British Blue Books, from 
1814 to 1914, dealing with foreign affairs; there are also 
introductions explaining the policy of successive Foreign 
Secretaries with regard to this vital matter of ‘‘ Blue Book 
publicity.” The second volume contains a series of dispatches, 
many of them hitherto unprinted, taken mainly from the 
Foreign Office archives, and covering the years from 1792 to 
1802. The editors state that if this volume is successful with 
the public, they will consider the editing of a selection from 
the eleven volumes of British Documents on the Origins of the 
War. \t is greatly to be hoped that they will see their way to 
publishing such a selection. To ensure this the public response 
to the Century of British Blue Books and to the Foundations 
of British Policy should be immediate and widespread. All 
students of modern history, all College and Public Libraries, 
should have these books at their disposal. 

No other Government except that of the United States has 
taken its public so fully and so rapidly, as important events 
occurred, into its confidence. Blue Books (or Parliamentary 
Papers) are issued by authority of the Government, sometimes 
willingly, sometimes under pressure ; and they are always, in 
effect, a defence as well as an explanation of the Government’s 
policy. Their value is in the fact that they consist of original, 


_* (1) A Century of British Blue Books, 1814-1914, lists edited with historical introduc- 
tions by Harold Temperley and Lillian M. Penson. Cambridge University Press, 1938. 
(2) Foundations of British Foreign Policy, from Pitt (2792) to Salisbury (r902). Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1938. 
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contemporary documents; but as they deal with current 
affairs and necessarily involve the susceptibilities of foreign 
Governments, they are not all published in extenso, and indeed, 
not all the important documents on the question at issue can, as 
a rule, be included in any particular Blue Book. Dr. Temperley 
and his colleague have given an invaluable aid to the study of 
Blue Books by supplying along with the titles the dates of publi- 
cation, and by indicating, from their knowledge of the originals, 
any significant omissions made in the published collections. 
There was not much publicity about eighteenth-century 
diplomacy, but after the Napoleonic War Castlereagh did 
occasionally take the public into his confidence. Dr. Tem- 
perley calls him a “ bridge.” Canning really began the policy 
of publicity. The long, though not continuous ascendancy of 
Palmerston was “ the golden age of Blue Books.” Curiously, 
as democracy increased in Great Britain, the importance of 
Blue Books tended to diminish. Party discipline grew stronger 
and the Government seemed more able to resist a demand in 
Parliament for Papers. Grey was fairly prolific in Papers— 
except on the most important subjects. There was no Blue 
Book on the development of the Dual and Triple Entente nor 
on the Anglo-German naval tension. There are some things 
too delicate and dangerous to be made public in Parliamentary 
Papers. In spite of these limitations the British Blue Book 
policy has been and still is an important element in public 
enlightenment and in strengthening the hands of government. 
The other volume, Foundations of British Foreign Policy, 
shows by simple selection of dispatches, all dealing with major 
or at any rate important questions, the continuity of British 
aims and methods. The editors write: “‘ The famous State 
Paper written by Sir Eyre Crowe on 1 January 1907 reproduces 
what are virtually Canning’s ideas on foreign policy eighty 
years before.”” Crowe’s paper is not reproduced in this volume. 
It is in British Documents on the Origins of the War and will 
doubtless appear in the projected volume of selections from this 
series. The present volume of selections ends in the year 1902. 
The modernity or current applicability of many, indeed of 
most, of the selected documents is remarkable. Pitt’s Memor- 
andum on the Deliverance and Security of Europe, dated 
January 19th, 1805, could have been read with profit by any 
Secretary of State or Minister of Foreign Affairs in the years 
1919-38. Castlereagh’s State Paper of May 5th, 1820, on 
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Non-Intervention, contains an exposition of policy which, 
whether they have read it or not, is still the rule of British 
Foreign Secretaries. The collection is very rich in selections 
from the private papers of statesmen—Aberdeen, Clarendon, 
Gladstone, Russell. There are a considerable number of ex- 
tremely interesting reports sent by the Austrian ambassador in 
London to his government, containing his account of conversa- 
tions with the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. These 
have been taken from the Vienna Archives and are translated 
into English. There are, in addition, extracts from debates on 
foreign affairs in Hansard, for instance, from Palmerston’s 
celebrated speech in the House of Commons, July 23rd, 1863, 
on the Schleswig-Holstein Question when he declared that if 
any assault were made on Danish independence, “it would not 
be Denmark alone with which they would have to contend.” 
This volume not only offers a complete conspectus of British 
foreign policy over a period of more than a century, and from 
the original documents, but it also elucidates a number of 
obscure points, for instance, Lord Salisbury’s attitude to 
the guarantee of Belgian neutrality in 1887. The dispatches 
themselves, and the editors’ introductions and comments, 
throw great light on the personality of successive Foreign 
Secretaries and on those Prime Ministers who took an impor- 
tant part in the direction of foreign policy. To the writer the 
volume has provided a fascinating study and he believes that 
it can be read not only with profit but with genuine pleasure 
by any intelligent and interested citizen. R. B. Mowar. 


BISMARGK, AND. LORD ODO; RU SSE Ee 


Lord Odo Russell was one of the most successful of nine- 
teenth-century British Ambassadors, It is curious that no 
study of his Berlin period has been undertaken before, for it 
marks the summit of his career. Dr. Winifred Taffs deserves 
the warm gratitude of all scholars for this fine book, which 
is the result of zealous and profound scholarship continued 
through many years. As all the private correspondence was 
destroyed, the work is chiefly based on Foreign Office archives. 
Various members of the Russell family gave valuable help. 
Three departments of historical research will draw profit from 


* Ambassador to Bismarck, Lord Odo Russell, First Baron Ampthill. Winifred 
Tafis, M.A., Ph.D. Frederick Muller. 
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this book: the history of British diplomacy, German history 
during the later period of Bismarck, and the history of inter- 
national policy, 1871-84. 

In the early period of his career, Bismarck had many a 
clash with British diplomatists, and personal misunderstand- 
ings got mixed up with political disagreements. British 
diplomatists in Berlin up to the end of the Franco-German 
War did not get on very well with him, with the exception of 
Lord Napier who appreciated his work and personality more 
than the Foreign Office liked. Lord Odo had made a strong 
impression on Bismarck that famous November night of 
1870 when he uttered his threat : “ with or without allies ”— 
in this exceeding his instructions, but saving peace by his bold 
attitude. The Chancellor treated him as an equal when he 
was sent to Berlin as Ambassador, and there was an unusual 
quality of intimacy about their relations, to the benefit of 
both countries. On his early death, Bismarck, though always 
sparing of acknowledgment, remarked that England might 
give him a successor but could never expect to replace him. 
There was indeed a unique combination of qualities in Lord 
Odo—a fine sense of what was due to his own dignity, and a 
fine sense of what was due to others, the power to penetrate 
deeply into the minds of his fellow-men, a wide charity, sin- 
cere tact, a charming wit, and a mastery of languages. His 
despatches are full of requests for better conditions for those 
who worked under him. The fact that he was a warm friend 
of the Crown Princess Victoria and that he, himself a son of a 
Roman Catholic mother, was always persona grata with the 
Pope, never disturbed his excellent relations with the Chan- 
cellor. How skilful he was at mending the blunders of his 
chief, Lord Granville, is shown by a secret letter of January 
13th, 1883. He had made a communication concerning Egypt 
to the German Foreign Office. Immediately he received the 
order to postpone the delivery. What was he todo? Hecould 
not recall it, but he begged the Foreign Secretary to consider 
the circular in question as private and confidential until it had 
been finally sent and received by all the Powers concerned. 

In the early seventies Lord Odo witnessed Bismarck’s first 
political defeat, in the Kulturkampf. We learn from his 
reports how distrustful he was from the beginning, owing to 
his deep knowledge of Roman affairs. Dr. Taffs supplies 
interesting details from the Berlin archives which show how 
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deeply alarmed were distinguished Englishmen at the 
obstinate fight between Church and State. Earl Russell, 
Lord Odo’s venerable uncle, wrote a letter to his nephew 
expressing his opinion on the struggle and giving Bismarck 
his advice, finishing with the suggestion of an Anglo-German 
rapprochement. Bismarck’s secret answer, published now for 
the first time, stresses the fact that the danger of inter- 
national conflicts would be greatly lessened by the co-opera- 
tion of the two nations and their statesmen in preserving 
the peace of Europe. Lord Odo again showed his independ- 
ence of mind during the unpleasant Arnim affair. Dr. Taffs 
compares the official reports of the Ambassador with Bis- 
marck’s account in his memoirs, and states that the latter 
was wrong in referring to Lord Odo’s authority when des- 
cribing Count Arnim as an untrustworthy and bad character. 
The Ambassador was courageous enough to invite Count 
Arnim to dinner during this crisis. 

When Lord Odo came to Berlin he had to deal with a new 
German Empire founded in the teeth of British advice and 
British sympathies. France’s defeat was accepted by Great 
Britain because her international and European influence 
had not been essentially endangered. Any further humilia- 
tion and spoliation of France would have been a challenge to 
Great Britain as an attack on the Balance of Power. From 
Lord Odo’s report of December 1873, we learn that Bismarck 
greatly preferred to fight out the conflict at once and declare 
war if France really intended revenge. This was a sort of 
prelude to the war scare of 1875 of which the author gives a 
very fair account with many new details. The well-known 
declarations of Radowitz to the French Ambassador could 
not be doubted in London because they only repeated the 
utterances of Bismarck himself. It was during the war scare 
that Lord Odo had a most interesting conversation with 
Moltke, who suggested that Austria might become a source of 
embarrassment to Germany because her position would be 
made very awkward through the growing desire of her 
German subjects to shake off the rule of the Magyar and the 
Slav and become subjects of the German Empire. Bismarck, 
on the other hand, emphasised Germany’s perfect content- 
ment—she did not intend to annex the Netherlands nor did 
she desire colonies or any fleet. In this way he disarmed 
British distrust for some time, and hoped to separate the 
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Western Powers, as he had done with such success before the 
Franco-German War. It was different with the Balkans and 
Turkey. The immediate result of the Berlin Congress was the 
increasing influence of Germany in Roumania where the 
famous Strousberg built the railways, and in Turkey where 
military missions prepared an economic co-operation. It was 
a scheme of the same speculator, Strousberg, to build a line 
from Constantinople to Bagdad. Bleichréder, Bismarck’s 
banker, was said to be concerned, but the Chancellor denied any 
interest in the matter, all of which did not prevent Drigalski 
Pasha being granted the concession. He was a favourite of 
the German Emperor and an aide-de-camp of the Sultan. 
When Bismarck encouraged Great Britain to act in Egypt, 
he was obviously offering her a compensation which meant 
tension with France and Russia. But it was a step to lead to 
that Anglo-German rapprochement which was the darling 
wish of his last period. Dr. Taffs’ information from English 
sources may be completed by German material, particularly 
by von Biilow’s letter of January 4th, 1876, to Munster, 
which expresses the first known suggestions concerning the 
future of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the first hints of a 
desire for Anglo-German co-operation (Grosse Politik, 11, 
page 29 ff). Bismarck’s offers of February 1877, adequately 
referred to in German monographs, thus find fresh corrobora- 
tion. They were repeated in May 1877, in the course of an 
interview between Bismarck and Lord Odo in Bismarck’s 
house just before the departure of the Ambassador for 
England—an episode which German sources had not before 
revealed. Gladstone’s new Cabinet and colonial competition 
introduced a new unfriendly period. Lord Odo’s disappoint- 
ment at German colonial activities was manifest, and not to 
be dispelled in view of the previous reiterated denials of the 
Chancellor. Unfortunately death prevented him from smooth- 
ing over the situation. Veir VALENTIN. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
TOLERATION IN ENGLAND.* 

We warmly welcome the third volume Dr. W. K. Jordan 
has given us on the rise and growth of toleration in our 
country. In his new volume he discusses the period from 1640 
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to 1660, and there can be little doubt that more experiments 
in the direction of toleration were tried in those twenty years 
than during almost any other period in our history. In an 
age which has become so notably intolerant as our own, It 1s 
a relief to see how gradually we came to see that, to quote 
Montaigne, it was putting a high price on our opinions to 
burn a man who did not hold them. This book falls into four 
sections. The first deals with the period of Puritan (Presby- 
terian) dominance and the question of religious toleration, 
1640-8 ; the second with the period of sectarian (Independ- 
ent) dominance and the question of religious toleration, 
1648-60 ; the third with Puritan (Presbyterian) thought and 
its relation to the development of religious toleration, 1640-60 ; 
and the fourth with moderate sectarian thought and its rela- 
tion to the development of religious toleration, 1640-60. What 
we like best about these books is the care with which the views 
of minor men are placed before us, and the equal care with 
which these men are related to their stage in the generation of 
thought to which they belong. On such a matter as the treat- 
ment of the Jews by Cromwell this is conspicuously clear, for 
their treatment is regarded as a matter of toleration by ad- 
ministration. Naturally, then, the Quakers, the Roman 
Catholics, the Anglicans, and the Socinians—not to speak of 
Protestant Incendiaries—come in for a due share of the 
author’s attention, and the whole question of the treatment 
of the Jews is considerably clarified. That is, Dr. Jordan 
never sees a problem in isolation but in strict connection with 
kindred problems, and the result is that we feel indebted to 
one who surveys questions from the hill and not from the 
plain. The backgrounds to his four sections constitute ample 
proof of the largeness of mind the author possesses, and in the 
good sense of the word we envy him this largeness. So he 
considers the attack on the Anglican establishment, the 
conservatism of the Commonwealth, the metamorphosis 
of Puritan thought during the revolutionary period, and 
independency, 1640-60, in its relation to the development of 
religious toleration. With our envy we combine admiration, 
tempering both by the hearty hope that Dr. Jordan will 
continue his strenuous and illuminating work of love. We 
eagerly await his next volume not for the light his present one 
sheds on its own subject, but also for the side-lights it affords 
on many aspects of our national history. 


Rosert H. Murray. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


In his William Cowper, Humanitarian,* Professor Lodwick C. 
Hartley does not attempt to compete with Lord David Cecil’s exquisite 
biography ; he emphasises an aspect of the poet which has been some- 
what neglected, and shows that his keen and practical interest in the 
varied humanitarian movements of his day has not had sufficient 
recognition. Cowper’s provincial seclusion from the world and its 
concerns was (except during the periods of his mental derangement) 
less complete than has been often depicted: he kept in touch with 
many leading persons. His opinions on such topics as the poor and the 
Poor Law (the administration of which he attacked), education, prison 
reform (he expresses warm admiration for John Howard), war, liberty, 
foreign missions, care for animals, were vigorously expressed in his 
poems and letters alike, as the quotations in this book show; they 
make interesting comparison with others from, e.g. Pope, Thomson 
and Rousseau. The ballads he composed, by request, to be sung to 
existing tunes, in aid of the anti-slavery cause, and passages like the 
nobly indignant lines from The Task (quoted on p. 78), exerted a wide- 
spread influence and won for their author from Clarkson the title of 
“a great coadjutor.” Dr. Hartley gives an instructive account of the 
philanthropic efforts of the eighteenth century, some based on rational- 
ism, some on religion ; Cowper, he says, while anxious to improve their 
lot, does not sentimentalise about either the “ noble savage,” the poor 
(who, unfortunately, are not all “neat” and “ industrious,” as he 
would have them), criminals, or children ; he thinks his attacks on the 
universities and public schools probably exaggerated. Cowper’s zeal 
for liberty led him at the outset to sympathise with the French Revolu- 
tion, but, like a greater poet, he shrank later from its excesses. While 
condemning the “ nabobs ” in general, he stood by Warren Hastings, 
perhaps in loyalty to their schoolboy friendship. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Shane Leslie has attempted a difficult and not altogether satis- 
factory method of biography in his recent memoir of the late Sir 
Evelyn Ruggles-Brise.t Towards the end of his life Sir Evelyn dictated 
an autobiography and in this short volume Mr. Leslie has linked it up, 
by way of commentary, with extracts from a diary of anecdotes and 
memories kept by Lady Ruggles-Brise during her husband’s last two 
years, private correspondence and some material from the files of the 
Prison Commission. The importance of the measures of prison and 
penal reform, including the creation of the Borstal system, during 
Sir Evelyn’s lengthy tenure of the chairmanship of the Prison Com- 
mission are universally recognised; and these pages are valuable 
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particularly for his own account of his outlook and part in accom- 
plishing the great changes. This volume provides a basis for a full and 
adequate biography and also material necessary for a complete 
history of the treatment of delinquency and of prison administration 
during the last half-century. 

* * * * * 


The greater part of the material of Mr. Hector Bolitho’s new book, 
Victoria and Albert,* has already appeared in his books Albert the Good 
and Victoria the Widow and her Son. It is not, however, a mere fusion 
of these works for both books have been entirely re-written and a 
considerable amount of new material added. During the last five years 
Mr. Bolitho has had access to documents hitherto unpublished, which 
he considers have given him greater understanding of both Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert. The most important of these discoveries 
are letters from the Prince Consort to his tutor, Florschiitz, and 
correspondence between Queen Victoria and the Empress Augusta. 
One interesting memorandum written by Prince Christian in 1889 on 
the “ Vienna incident ” also appears for the first time. It gives the 
whole story and shows Prince Christian’s work of reconciling the 
Kaiser to the Prince of Wales before the former’s visit to England. In 
this new book Mr. Bolitho has excluded the numerous footnotes and 
authorities for quotations given in the earlier books, but confines such 
information to the new material in the text. 


¥* * * * * 


Vallentine’s ‘fewish Encyclopediat is an ambitious undertaking 
edited by Mr. Albert M. Hyamson and Dr. A. M. Silbermann. Their 
aim has been to compile a digest of “‘ the sum of human knowledge 
regarding Judaism, Jewry, Jews and Jewish affairs”; and without 
doubt an immense amount of reliable information, including biogra- 
phical notes of living Jews, has been compressed within the seven 
hundred two-column pages of this book. The need for concision is 
clear and fundamental, although some of the biographies, at least, 
deserve more attention; for example Einstein’s life and work is allotted 
a bare two-thirds of a column. On the other hand topical questions 
receive, quite naturally, comparatively greater space, as for example 
Palestine. Incidentally on the latter, as on most questions, the 
reader cannot fail to appreciate the detached and temperate tone of the 
articles. Among the contributors are a number of distinguished Jewish 
names. The volume contains maps, plans and many excellent illustra- 
tions. It may well be felt, however, that the letterpress has been 
unduly sacrificed for their inclusion. 


* R. Cobden-Sanderson Ltd. 12s. 6d. net. 
{ Shapiro, Vallentine & Co. 15s. net. 


